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Preface 


HIS paper is a modified version of a doctoral dissertation submitted to the 

Division of the Social Sciences and Department of Anthropology, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, June, 1957. Joint publication by the Illinois State Museum 
and the American Anthropological Association was arranged through the good 
offices of Sol Tax, Chairman of the Department of Anthropology, University 
of Chicago; Thorne Deuel, Director of the Illinois State Museum; and Walter 
Goldschmidt, Editor of the American Anthropologist. 

I wish to express my appreciation to Frank H. H. Roberts of the Smith- 
sonian Institution for permission to publish here much of the information 
which was secured by the River Basin Archaeological Salvage program in 
Georgia. It is also a pleasure to acknowledge the help and guidance of A. R. 
Kelly of the University of Georgia, and of my wife, Sheila Kelly Caldwell, 
archaeologist. At the University of Chicago my principal mentors were 
Robert J. Braidwood and Fred Eggan who naturally cannot be responsible 
for ways in which their suggestions may have gone astray. 

My thanks for other advice, aid, or abetment are tendered to Robert M. 
Adams, Perry Bialor, James Brown, Thorne Deuel, Melvin L. Fowler, Maxine 
Kleindienst, Patricia Levy, and Patricia Watson. The manuscript was pre- 
pared by Orvetta Robinson, Dixie Vincent and Shirley Gore. The illustrations 
are the careful work of Bettye Broyles, executed with the cheerful cooperation 
of Charles W. Hodge, Museum Photographer. We have drawn the succession 
of pottery types in the Southeast in considerable detail, hoping to suggest 
what might be done more adequately for other parts of the East. I regret the 
unbalance in the selection of pictures, however, and must refer the reader to 
Ford (1952) for more pottery, and to the comprehensive series of drawings of 
other material culture remains published in Archeology of Eastern United 
States (Griffin, ed. 1952). 
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Introduction 


N PREHISTORIC North America, as in other parts of the world, we find 

over a course of some millennia and in the traces of thousands of small 
societies an archeological record of pervasive change in the details of material 
culture. From this we can infer more basic transformations. Thus, it can be 
proposed that the prehistory of the Eastern Woodlands shows a general shift 
from a wandering to a semisettled kind of life, probably another shift from 
band to clan, and, further, to something like kingship on the one hand and to 
confederations of towns on the other. Along with these changes there occurred 
a cumulative increase in the amenities and comforts of life. On the face of it, 
this might seem a normal picture of historical development for any region of 
fairly hospitable environment. 

A closer look, however, suggested to the writer that the development of 
human cultures in Eastern North America was in part qualitatively different 
from whatever may be common to the configurations of growth in the “nuclear 
civilizations” of Mesoamerica and in the Old World (Steward 1955; Adams 
1956a). Aside from the fact that the East was more a recipient than a donor of 
cultural innovation, we shall assert that if eastern prehistory is viewed as a 
succession of culture stages it is only the earlier of these which parallel the 
supposed stadial sequences in the areas where civilizations arose. Later eastern 
developments may be of a kind not shared with the nuclear regions. Although 
we also suggest that the later East was strongly affected by diffusions from 
Mesoamerica, the accommodation of these exotic elements into a develop- 
mental configuration of a distinctive type meant that eastern prehistory was 
much more than a dim reflection of events which took place in Mesoamerica. 

In maintaining that the East shows a different development from the 
nuclear civilizations of Mesoamerica and the Old World, we must also deny 
the validity—so far as this region is concerned—of a current culture-historical 
scheme (Willey and Phillips 1955) which subsumes the prehistory of the two 
American continents into a succession of configurational stages which are 
specifically appropriate to Mesoamerica and possibly to Peru. Yet in fairness 
to the authors of what must be the finest and most accurate presentation of 
New World archeology for some years to come, we should note how well their 
classification generates new problems, precisely in those areas of greatest 
taxonomic strain. 

If these views can be defended, if we can indeed show significant differences 
in development between the East and the regions of nuclear civilizations, we 
may be able to find some of the historical processes which have given the East 
this special character. This much we shall attempt here. We are also to be 
concerned with the nature of the connections which were established with 
Mesoamerica. If we do not discover these too well, at least some new under- 
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standings of how a nuclear civilization spreads outward may be reached in 
examining the interactions between a nuclear civilization type and such a 
type as the East, which we shall here call ‘‘non-nuclear.” In this framework it is 
relatively easy to describe certain cultural balances as of mixed nuclear and 
non-nuclear descent, bringing a needed emphasis to the role of hybrid cultures 
in the spread of civilizations, and perhaps some new ideas about develop- 
mental patterns for the kind of acculturation studies recently criticized by 
Kroeber (1957). 

Finally, in view of the questions being asked by anthropologists concerning 
common factors in the development of civilizations, it now becomes reasonable 
to ask if there may not be developmental regularities peculiar to the regions be- 
yond. Civilization might indeed be something rather special, possibly an ab- 
normal, as it certainly can be an uncomfortable, condition of cultural devel- 
opment. We focus here not on primitive society as a typological antecedent to 
urban society, as was recently well done by Redfield (1953), but rather on 
primitive culture as showing other developmental processes which might never 
of themselves lead to urban societies, particularly if they resulted in stable 
situations. Perhaps studies should be made comparing the East with the 
American Southwest to discover the developmental features they have in 
common and to see what we can learn about the ways in which each reacted to 
diffusions from Mesoamerica. Western Europe and Eastern North America 
could be similarly compared and examined in relation to the Old and New 
World centers of nuclear civilization. In short, if we reject Morgan’s (1877) 
view that the experience of mankind has run in nearly uniform channels and 
find that there are significant developmental differences between what we are 
calling nuclear civilizations and non-nuclear cultures, we may be able to make 
a series of generalizations pertaining to the latter type which will improve our 
understanding of both. 

The first step in the present study, then, was to determine those develop- 
ments which could be used to describe eastern prehistory sufficiently for the 
purpose at hand. The method of discovering the cultural trends and con- 
figurations in this universe of some thousands of square miles of space and some 
thousands of years of time is discussed in the first chapter of this paper. There 
was no certainty in the beginning, however, that this would bring forth a 
scheme of eastern culture stages, nor was the original plan to deal with the 
entire area. The work began modestly out of the results of some excavations in 
northern Georgia (Caldwell n.d.a). It was thought that perhaps northern 
Georgia could be used, with close attention to other southeastern areas, as a 
kind of test section. It soon became apparent, however, that neither northern 
Georgia nor the Southeast was the most intelligible unit for such a study. I 
think now that it was actually easier to deal with the Eastern Woodlands as a 
whole. The patterns which seemed to emerge as reflecting processes most im- 
portant in their effects on the historical courses of the cultures involved ap- 
parently extended over the entire area. To reach this point of view was to 
corroborate an opinion long held by many who had studied the recent ethnol- 
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ogy of the region: that the cultural contours in the East were lightly drawn, 
at least within the range of maize cultivation, and that the humid, forested 
East could usefully be considered one great culture area. 

With the longer view of archeology we can now say more about this. We 
can say that within the eastern area cultural differences were much more a 
function of time than of space. This means that the history of the Eastern 
Woodlands can be regarded as a single structure of interrelated parts, con- 
nected in large degree as a great interaction sphere from a time as remote as 
the first (Archaic) period for which we have any considerable information. 

Ideally our study should have been based on the archeology of the entire 
area. Lack of time forced a compromise. We have considered all the Wood- 
lands to a degree, sketching the broader patterning insofar as it seemed clearly 
apparent from the archeological literature, but the emphasis and most massive 
documentation is still southeastern. We are seeing the East from a southeastern 
viewpoint. Similar studies from midwestern or northeastern points of vantage 
would undoubtedly suggest important revisions. 

Since the East was a unity, without sharp geographical barriers to human 
interaction, most peoples of any particular era seem to have been doing the 
same general kinds of things, if not always in exactly the same kinds of ways. 
Correspondingly, the patterns which appeared most significant for the course 
of history in this area were all trends in time. There were three major trends 
which could be considered as overriding, in that they could be used to unify or 
explain many other trends, patterns, and consistencies of more limited range. 
These three succeeded each other in a kind of stage or transformation sequence. 

In the second chapter we consider the earliest of these, an increasing effici- 
ency in exploiting the forest, manifested in the development of ambush hunt- 
ing, seasonal cycles, and the discovery of new sources of natural foods. This 
trend was progressive in the sense of being an increasingly successful adjust- 
ment to the eastern forest environment. It seems to have culminated in Late 
Archaic times, at the beginning of the second millennium B.C., in what we 
have called the establishment of primary forest efficiency. As a result, peoples 
in the areas of more abundant food resources achieved a degree of residential 
stability. In contrast to their predecessors they could now begin to encumber 
themselves with a wealth of material possessions and could devote some goods 
to the welfare of the dead in the hereafter. It seems likely at present that both 
the idea of pottery and some formative aspects of mortuary rites were intro- 
duced to the region by way of the northeastern and Great Lakes areas, perhaps 
ultimately from Asia, and we may find more of eastern culture to have been 
derived from regions northward. The south seems to have lagged behind in the 
beginning. What is clear, however, is that these ideas and material items, if 
available, were not accepted or developed until the achievement of a degree of 
sedentary life and an economic basis which could support them. 

As with the establishment of primary village efficiency of which Braidwood 
(1952) has written for Mesopotamia, and for which our characterization is 
meant to be the forest analogue, the establishment of forest efficiency in eastern 
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North America was primary in the sense of providing an economic foundation, 
a sine qua non for later developments. It was also primary in representing an 
economic system from which many later peoples never really departed. 

In the second major trend, discussed in the following chapter, we find 
reared upon this economic foundation an era of regional differentiation and 
stylistic change. Both processes had always been present to a degree, but by 
the middle of the second millenium B.C. variations had accumulated; what 
now seems most characteristic of the Woodlands is the existence of several 
regional traditions. Significantly, it is in terms of the contrasts and interrela- 
tions among these traditions that the culture history of the East during this 
era and afterward seems most readily intelligible. We have delineated in this 
chapter a series of regional traditions: a Northern, a Middle Eastern, a Gulf, 
and a Southern Appalachian. We did not find, incidentally, the difficulty which 
had been encountered in the several attempts made to divide the East into 
cultural subareas on the basis of ethnological materials. This is partly because 
in seeing traditional boundaries shifting through time, some of the inconsis- 
tencies of one-dimensional culture area classification do not appear. 

These eastern cultural traditions do not, on the whole, represent basically 
different activities of their practitioners, but rather different styles of doing 
the same kinds of things. Perhaps this phenomenon of overriding regional 
stylistic differentiation is a function of the increased residential stability al- 
ready noted, of the greater material wealth, and of more opportunities for 
craftmanship and ornament in which stylistic differences could be compounded. 
The cultures of the later East seem richer because they reaped the benefits of 
of the earlier achievement. Yet the basic orientation was still that of hunting- 
gathering peoples. In the Northern Tradition, in the latter half of the first 
millennium B.C., Hopewellian peoples did cultivate some maize and other 
plants, but the number of preserved specimens compares unfavorably with the 
amounts occurring at Mississippian and later sites. At an earlier date the 
Adena people used the gourd, pumpkin, squash, and sunflower, but the pres- 
ence of maize is not established (Goslin 1957). Archeologists have been too 
willing to interpret the ability to construct large mounds and earthworks as 
representing an economic surplus which could only be derived from food pro- 
duction on an extensive scale. This need not have been the case. There is no 
evidence that the Hopewellians made any more use of cultivated plants than 
of natural supplies or that they considered such plants as more than a sup- 
plementary source of food. On the other hand, we shall cite some evidence of 
improved methods of exploiting the natural wealth around them. This is not to 
say Adena or Ohio and Illinois Hopewell cannot be regarded as cultural cli- 
maxes; but they were climaxes, it appears, in a hunting-gathering stage with 
planting still subsidiary, and each was followed by a decline from its former 
level. 

A similar development in the food quest may be seen in the rise of the acorn 
economies of the Middle Eastern Tradition in the mixed hardwood portion 
of the forest during the earlier half of the first millennium B.C. Acorns and 
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other seeds had already been used during the Archaic, but the more extensive 
exploitation during the later period and especially the measures taken to store 
them in pits may also be seen as developments of the ultimate possibilities of a 
hunting-gathering system. 

In short, our picture of the later East after the passing of the Archaic and 
prior to the appearance of Mississippian cultures is one of peoples who are still 
basically hunter-gatherers. As among the Californian and Northwest Coast 
tribes, food cultivation made slow headway, although it was certainly known. 
In the East, in fact, such developments as acorn economies, perhaps the ap- 
pearance of the bow and arrow, and improved fishing methods must have in- 
creased forest efficiency still further, rendering even more difficult the devel- 
opment of food production as a major economic basis. 

In a sense, then, the later East was economically on a plateau, continuing 
and developing an exploitative pattern which had been formulated during 
Archaic times. What is characteristic of this later East is the great expression 
of regional variability and stylistic change, the disposal of wealth into the 
hereafter, and the occurrence of regional climaxes followed by periods of de- 
cline. If we do not assume progress to be an inevitable concomitant of culture, 
there is nothing in the picture here portrayed which would have led to a 
new or “higher” culture stage. In fact, we are able to suggest a resistance to 
such a basic change as intensive food production. That new developments 
finally did occur, the writer regards as a result of the position of the East in 
relation to other areas. 

The last major trend which we see, discussed in the fourth chapter, is a 
progressive drawing together with the Nuclear American civilization—the 
Middle American Oikoumene described by Willey (1955) along lines suggested 
by Kroeber (1952). The East had never been independent of the ideas and 
developments in the other grand areas on its borders, and we have already 
mentioned the particularly strong indications, variously proposed by McKern, 
Griffin, Ritchie, and Spaulding, of early and decisive cultural transmissions via 
tha northern coniferous forest into the northeastern and Great Lakes regions. 
Ritchie has presented evidence that actual movements of peoples may be to 
some extent involved. Later, we know, there was a radiation southward from 
the Middle Eastern area of peoples with some northern material items. When 
northern ideas penetrated the Southeast they were already bonded to much 
that was indigenous eastern. We also expect many ideas to have been spread by 
precept and example. Such, probably, was the appearance of Hopewellian 
elements in many parts of the East ranging around the beginning of our era, 
while other items were being spread through trade. Although some elements 
which were formerly seen as Hopewellian in Florida, southern Alabama, and 
Louisiana are now more usefully considered as Gulf—there is a considerable 
but little understood connection here—it is probably about this time that we 
have the final southward penetration of any substantial increment of mixed 
northern and eastern ideas. Henceforth, cultural transmissions were to be 
increasingly from south to north. 
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There is evidence of cultural transmissions of ultimate Mesoamerican origin 
into Hopewell and Adena. Additional elements which can be ascribed to Meso- 
america, perhaps in the main from lowland Mexico and Central America, 
reached the North American Gulf region shortly after the beginning of the 
first millennium A.D., thence to be transmitted into the hinterlands. That an 
important agency was the Gulf Tradition and that Mesoamerican ideas con- 
tinued to find acceptance is also suggested by subsequent developments. Before 
the end of the first millennium A.D. we find a mixture of Nuclear American 
and indigenous Eastern ideas balanced in the vigorous Mississippi cultures 
which are today in process of being traced to a homeland near the central 
Mississippi Valley on the northern edge of the Gulf Tradition. We are finding, 
too, that much we had previously considered characteristic of Mississippian 
culture—mound-temple-plaza, certain burial features, and specific ceramic 
forms—occurs earlier in the Gulf Tradition. 

Now we must reckon with still another tradition. A maize economy of 
ultimate Nuclear American origin may well have been the factor, through an 
explosive population increase, which led to the radiation of the Mississippian 
peoples. The Mesoamerican ideas which they had reinterpreted were then 
carried over a vast area of the East. What little we can say concerning the 
initial spread of maize agriculture as a major economic basis—aside from 
earlier sporadic occurrences of corn at Hopewellian and Gulf sites—is that it 
seems to have spread not by example or because its advantages were readily 
apparent, but rather by the actual expansion of the Mississippians. After this, 
perhaps through the movements of new farmers, agriculture spread farther, 
to the St. Lawrence in the Northeast and far up the great river valleys into 
the Plains. We can, in the South at least, distinguish successive periods of 
transmission of distinctive artifact forms from the now far-flung Mississippian 
Tradition to essentially non-Mississippian peoples of the bordering Southern 
Appalachian and Gulf Traditions. In this way additional originally nuclear 
elements traveled to the indigenous peoples of the Mississippian hinterlands. 

By the time the various Mississippian cultures were in their turn beginning 
to differentiate and to accept local features of the cultural regions adjoining 
their areas of penetration, other second-hand Mesoamerican ideas swept 
through the Woodlands through the little understood agency called by arch- 
eologists the Southern Cult, dated approximately 1300 A.D. Again we note 
that what may be the earliest occurrence of Cult paraphernalia is within the 
northwestern border of the Gulf region. The Cult spread not only to later 
Mississippians, as usually supposed, but in Georgia and Florida to peoples 
dwelling beyond the Mississippian cultural frontier, and as discrete elements 
far out into the Plains. 

Had European settlement been long delayed it is likely that even closer 
connections would have arisen between Mesoamerican and the Eastern Wood- 
lands. After each major transmission of Mesoamerican elements the old ten- 
dency to regional differentiation reasserted itself, but the tempo of the intro- 
duction of new ideas was increasing. There is yet no evidence that Meso- 
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american colonization was involved; but a trade, which Kelley (1952) has 
proposed was carried on by hunting-gathering peoples of southeast Texas 
and northeast Mexico, seems one likely means for transmission of Meso- 
american elements and ideas. Filter effects resulting from the kind of trade and 
the cultural status of its carriers may have radically modified the way new 
cultural balances were created in the East. Thus, the Mesoamerican features 
of the Gulf Tradition, the Mississippian radiation, and the Southern Cult all 
appear in what are essentially indigenous formations and so thoroughly re- 
interpreted that archeologists have sometimes been unwilling to consider them 
Mesoamerican at all. 

In the final chapter of this study we suggest briefly how the patterns and 
processes we see in the Eastern Woodlands might be generalized. The earlier 
East may usefully be considered as representing a kind of Archaic hunting- 
gathering culture type coordinate with Willey and Phillips’ pancontinental 
Archaic Stage (1955:739-55) from which both the civilizationally nuclear and 
non-nuclear cultures may be derived. Such a culture type contains the pre- 
conditions of farming: relative stability of residence and detailed knowledge 
of plants but with the hunting-gathering economy not yet reaching the degree 
of efficiency or success that an incipient agriculture cannot successfully com- 
pete with it. 

However, with the establishment of primary forest efficiency in the East 
and the appearance of the primary farming community in the nuclear regions, 
we have a datum beyond which nuclear and non-nuclear cultures are no longer 
so readily comparable. Henceforth, we see them best as a contrast, as a second 
and third culture type. On this basis we propose that, in the same way that 
comparative studies of nuclear cultures seem to be delineating some of the 
processes which lead to civilization, comparative studies of non-nuclear cul- 
tures, as non-nuclear, may indicate some of those cultural balances with which 
expanding civilizations are everywhere confronted. Moreover, in the inter- 
actions between the nuclear and non-nuclear culture types one would expect 
the formation of new patterns of mixed nuclear and non-nuclear descent. We 
may recognize in these some new processes of civilizational growth. 

The later Eastern cultures may be variously representative of such a non- 
nuclear theoretical type. The adequate hunting-gathering economies and re- 
sistance to basic change, their stylistic precocity, their preoccupation with the 
supernatural as expressed in mortuary rites, their record of regional climaxes 
and recessions—all these may suggest an answer to the old anthropological 
paradox of why peoples with histories as long as our own are still, in our view, 
uncivilized. 
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CHAPTER I 


Pattern and Tradition 


T IS often possible in archeological studies to reason and to draw inferences 

from various kinds of patternings and discontinuities seen in cultural se- 
quences and in areal distributions. The assumption is often made, if seldom 
stated, that such patterns were brought about by particular events or con- 
tinuing processes. Surely not all prehistory is resurrected this way, but a prime 
purpose of this study will be to see to what extent we might infer events and 
processes from patterns and discontinuities deliberately looked for. We are 
interested, too, in the theoretical basis for this approach, as well as in the 
degree to which such inferences could be considered valid and whether they 
could be—in some sense—testable. What we are here calling pattern inferences 
have of course been made by every archeologist and every historian. Our pat- 
terns are classificatory entities created and seen through comparison and con- 
trast. However, the process of drawing the inference is operational. It is an 
attempt to characterize, to understand, to state in terms of process just what 
a given pattern seems to be doing against a background of time, space, and 
other patterns. We are far less concerned with what the Gulf Tradition is, for 
example, than with what the Gulf Tradition does in relation to the other tradi- 
tions we formulate. We wish to see what such pattern contrasts, through their 
changing relations in time and space, may tell us about historical process and 
event. 

Essential to a study such as this is some assurance that the space-time 
ordering of the materials is nearly correct. Partial control of the time factor 
is obtained by using local successions of ceramic or cultural ‘“‘periods’’ corre- 
lated at various points by horizon styles. Here we have a kind of universe. If 
we take a broad view of some eight or nine thousand years of prehistory over 
the entire eastern Woodlands we get a general impression of regularity. In 
most cases, archeological assemblages from eras adjacent in time resemble 
each other more closely. As a general rule, within a particular era, assemblages 
which are nearer in space are more alike than those geographically separated. 

This kind of regularity, a common assumption of archeologists and culture 
historians, has been carefully stated by Spaulding (1955:12-15). Building on 
this, our first proposition is that, other things being equal, changes in material 
culture through time or space will tend to be regular. The nature of this regu- 
larity is beyond the scope of our study. Our focus is on the consequence of 
making it an assumption. 

With this assumption of regularity in mind, we now turn back to our pre- 
historic universe. When we actually begin to make detailed comparisons of 
artifact industries, burial customs, varieties of architecture, kinds of settle- 
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ment patterns, and the like, our first impression of regularity does not seem 
to hold. Here will be a sudden break in a chronological sequence of style 
changes. There will be a piling up of cultural differentiae along, say, a physio- 
graphic boundary. A succession of assemblages may show relatively rapid 
change in one category of material culture in contrast to slow change, or no 
apparent change, or perhaps a cumulative kind of change, in another. 

It will be convenient to retain our general assumption of regularity in changes 
of cultural forms to serve as a kind of a background for the discontinuities and 
special regularities which a closer look assures us are-present in these materials. 

These special regularities are here called patterns. We use this term in the 
widest sense. It is to include any perceived regular distribution of formal 
similarities or recurrent associations with a particular range in time or space or 
both. It can also include any distinguishable trend or distinguishable rate of 
change. From this point of view a discontinuity is the margin of a pattern. We 
use discontinuity very much as a geologist will use disconformity. Our universe 
shows disconformities in space as well as time. 

In our first assumption of regularity we said “other things being equal.” 
The next assumption we make is that what makes these patterns and discon- 
tinuities apparent is that in these cases other things were nol equal. We assume 
that some historical event has established a pattern or created a discontinuity, 
or that some particular processes must have operated to maintain a given 
trend. 

The heuristic value of these two assumptions may now be clear. The pat- 
terns and discontinuities which seem abundantly present in our prehistoric 
universe become more apparent in proportion to our ever-increasing control of 
time. What events and processes they represent are for the archeologist to dis- 
cover. 

And what the archeologist does discover may well be a contextual history, 
based on patterns seen limned against a matrix of other patterns and from 
which we are to infer events and processes in the context of the others. What 
the future could see added to studies of culture history—aside from its certain 
limitations and impersonality—is historical flow, the constant generation of 
events out of previous contexts, in effect, the very dynamism now to be found 
in the usual histories based on written records. Perhaps we hope for too much. 
In any case the approach we are proposing does at least lead directly to inter- 
pretation and inference and not, praise God, to still another classification. 
Patterns which can ve distinguished give the archeologist no rest but demand 
explanation of their significance for history or process. 

We shall consider a culture-historical stage as a particular kind of pattern, 
one of a succession of historically related configurations. For example, the 
Mesoamerican Formative Stage (Willey and Phillips 1955: 765-67) represents 
a particular configuration within a changing historical continuum. Indeed, the 
name itself implies that this stage stands in a particular relation to something 
which is going to follow it. It should be noted, however, that not all stages 
which have been proposed at one time or another have this pattern feature. 
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The Archaic Stage of these same authors (1955:740) is less configurational, 
depending more heavily on historically arbitrary although exceedingly useful 
artifactual criteria. To that degree it is logically what one customarily con- 
siders a period. Krieger’s continental Archaic Stage, covering the same generzal 
materials as the Willey-Phillips Archaic, is not configurational at all, and is 
defined simply by the presence of a polished stone technology and the absence 
of pottery (Krieger 1953). There is a similarity between Krieger’s conception of 
an Archaic Stage and the idea of a period as any segment of time measured by 
some dependable criterion which may be quite arbitrary in relation to general 
historical changes, as, for example, pottery. In the Old World, Gordon Childe’s 
Neolithic revolution, in which far-reaching social changes are correlated with 
the adoption of a new subsistence base, is properly a stage conception, while 
the old terms Paleolithic, Mesolithic, and Neolithic are periods. Inasmuch as 
periods of time tend to lose focus as they become geographically extensive, 
Braidwood (1946) advocates discarding the terms Paleolithic, Mesolithic, and 
Neolithic. 

The concept of tradition, becoming increasingly useful in Americanist 
archeology, is in the present view another specific kind of pattern. In a general 
sense, any culturally transmitted pattern of action seen through time is a 
tradition, with or without an archeologically preserved product, or it may be 
action with no material product at all. In our special use of this term we shall 
regard a culture-historical tradition as a main-line, areally based continuity of 
what would theoretically be a cultural whole. In some cases one horizon within 
a tradition might represent the culture of a single people or ethnic group. More 
often it would include several ethnic groups which were culturally pretty much 
alike. What is always true of the tradition as we here consider it, however, 
is that its space-time limits mark the effective contrast with neighboring 
traditions. In other words, the boundaries are drawn to represent the maxi- 
mum usefulness in studying traditions in terms of each other. 

In reserving tradition as a special term for whole cultural continuities, we 
but follow a trend from Willey’s original formulation of pottery tradition 
(1945) through Goggin’s whole cultural traditions of Florida (1949) to the 
vast regional tradition known as Gulf (Sears 1954a). In this paper we shall use, 
in addition to Gulf, the Mississippian and Southern Appalachian traditions 
in approximately the same sense that they were used by Willey and Phillips 
(1955:769; 761-2). For the Adena-Hopewell Tradition of the latter authors 
(1955:759), we shall substitute the more comprehensive Northern Tradition, 
and shall add one other, the Middle Eastern. While approving the spirit of 
Willey and Phillips’ reluctance to define traditions too narrowly, we shall use 
this concept as already stated, referring to continuities of cultural parts, 
pottery making, religion, a literature, and the like, simply as continua or pat- 
terns. 

Within the traditions, regional traditions or co-traditions, if such specifica- 
tion is preferred, we can distinguish an interplay of more localized cultural 
streams of shorter duration. These we can define in exactly the same way as 
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the greater traditions: in terms of maximum significant contrast. These local 
traditions, which might be considered phases or foci in temporal depth, more 
often coincide with particular ecological areas and may show detailed patterns 
of continuities and change from which their local histories may be inferred. 
It is in these more specific traditions, incidentally, and not among the greater 
regional traditions, which in historic times in eastern North America included 
many ethnic groups, that we are now beginning to trace particular peoples 
back along lines of unbroken continuity into the past. Linguistic, ethnic, and 
political groupings may reveal hidden complexities, however. Thus Witthoft 
(1951:312-319) writes of the impossibility of defining a strictly Iroquois cul- 
ture complex or equivalent complexes of other Iroquoian-speaking peoples 
or nearby non-Iroquoians. Mohawk may resemble Mahican and Munsee 
more than it does Onondaga or Susquehannock. Again, Mohawk may derive 
from Owasco, Seneca from a non-Owasco Woodland complex. The converse ot 
the Iroquois situation—that tribes of distinct language stocks often share a 
similar culture—hardly needs saying, but here again the approach must be to 
fullow more localized continuities. In the Southeast some of the Creek, some 
Siouans (Catawba), and most of the Cherokee seem to have participated in 
protohistoric times in an archeological culture grouping called Lamar. To 
trace such peoples into the prehistoric past requires that we analyze more 
finely. Now local traditions which seem to be respectively Hitchiti, Catawba, 
and Cherokee are beginning to emerge. 

Consideration of a culture-historical tradition includes far more than we 
have discussed here. Thus our concern with the Mississippian Tradition in- 
cludes the problems involved in its probable formation south of the mouth of 
the Ohio, ideas about the parent streams, the Gulf Tradition and some other, 
from which it emerged as a new formation. It also includes questions about its 
apparently rapid radiation over a large part of the East, questions concerning 
its effects on, and its gradual acculturation in, the areas of greatest penetration. 
It includes something about the differences and similarities among historic 
southeastern tribes: about the Chickasaw who had a late Mississippian culture; 
about the Hitchiti-speaking Creeks whose culture was mixed Mississippian- 
Southern Appalachian. 

The question might now be raised as to what sort of validation could be 
obtained for hypotheses based on patterns, traditions, and discontinuities. 

First, it is reasonable to expect that such inferences will be continually 
tested by each other according to their compendency as, with increasing in- 
formation, other investigators present their results. As data increase and con- 
texts widen, the requirements of compendency should be increasingly specific. 

Again, there have been many instances in archeological studies where 
several distinct lines of evidence all suggest the same interpretation. Different 
patterns sometimes tell the same story, even though one might be a cultural 
distribution in space, another a distribution in time, and the third a natural 
distribution of a particular kind of forest or faunal community. 

As an example of the correspondence of diverse patterns, we might think of 
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the geographical patterning of southeastern ethnological data which suggested 
Swanton’s Creek intrusion hypothesis (1928b), and its similarity to the south- 
eastern distribution of the prehistoric Mississippian intrusion. This in turn 
accords with a vertical discontinuity in archeological sequences over a broad 
front—the kind of phenomenon suggesting the appearance of a new people 
rather than any sudden process of culture change. Finally, there is some 
concordance with legends told by several Muskogean peoples of having mi- 
grated into the area from the west. 


CHAPTER II 


The Establishment of Primary Forest Efficiency 


F THERE is any overriding pattern to be seen in the history of the East 
before the establishment of food production as an economic basis, it is 
in the evidence for increasing efficiency and success in exploiting the resources 
of the forest. Our knowledge of the earliest peoples is limited, but those which 
were oriented toward hunting the larger mammals, and others more dependent 
on food-gathering techniques, can in any case be characterized as more 
nomadic than the peoples who succeeded them. It was much later, during the 
Eastern Archaic Stage which Quimby (1954:318) saw as a climax of earlier 
lines of cultural development, that a degree of settled life was secured. We view 
this as a result of the development of economic systems which, while still 
on a hunting-gathering basis, represented a more efficient accommodation to 
life in the forest. 


THE SETTLEMENT OF THE EAST 


Behind the Archaic Stage are signs of regional diversity in chipped stone 
forms (Figure 1), and, in turn, behind this is the considerable similarity among 
far-flung Paleo-Indian assemblages. Perhaps it is in such contrasts that we 
shall find our most promising leads concerning the first settlements in the 
eastern forest and the initial adaptations to a forest way of life. Now, with 
radiocarbon dating having shown a fair antiquity for the Eastern Archaic 
itseli—spanning approximately 7000-2000 B.C.—we have a datum from which 
sequences are being extended farther into the past. Fluted point occupation 
sites are turning up with fair regularity (Webb 1951; Witthoft 1952; Byers 
1954), while other early sites, in the main later than those which show the 
fluted points, exhibit chipped stone industries (Coe communication; Caldwell 
1954; Fowler and Winters 1956) not closely related to the fluted point assem- 
blages or to each other. We can now, in the words of Willey and Phillips, begin 
to speak of phases. 

Some of the first comers were perhaps already forest dwellers, for Quimby 
(1954:319) suggests that circumboreal peoples may have followed a pancon- 
tinental coniferous zone into the East. This is an idea which could well apply 
to the major lines of northeastern settlement, but perhaps some parts of the 
East were settled by people from the Plains. T. M. N. Lewis (1954) proposes a 
significant correlation between the occurrence maxima of fluted points and 
relict eastern prairies, inferring also an eastward spread of grasslands during 
the Anathermal and Altithermal periods of climatic change. How far the 
grasslands and coniferous forest hypotheses will be useful, only time can tell. 
Neither excludes the other and it is entirely likely that initial eastern settle- 
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ment will prove to have been a complex affair involving a varied lot of immi- 
grants. 

The northern coniferous forest was not the same as the deciduous forest to 
the southward, and different again was the coniferous forest of the Gulf Coastal 
Plain. Immigrants to these lands might have found new hunting requirements, 
and certainly new foods to be picked or dug out of the ground. One had to 
know where plants and game were to be found and when they could be taken. 
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The Southeast is even now “living country” as an old man once told me. An 
archeologist who had worked principally in southwestern North America ob- 
served that never had he seen so many natural foods as in Georgia. Yet, even 
with a great potential of wild food resources, a people without the essential 
knowledge to obtain and use them could starve in the woods, even as did 
some of the European colonists. 


FOREST NOMADS OF THE SOUTHEASTERN PIEDMONT 


Leaving aside the previously mentioned possibility of an early prairie 
nomadism in portions of the East, we are concerned here with the evidence for 
a forest nomadism in the southeastern Piedmont district. Such evidence as we 
have is seen simply in the pattern contrasts between the sites and assemblages 
of the Archaic Stage and the recently discovered Old Quartz Industry (Cald- 
well 1954) which preceded them in this area. The Old Quartz formation ap- 
pears to be only oné of several variant industries intervening between the 
Paleo-Indian and later Archaic formations as shown in Figure 1. It seems likely 
that all of these represent peoples who lived a more or less unsettled, nomadic 
life, but this is a question, and only the Old Quartz Industry has yet been ex- 
amined from this point of view. 

The Old Quartz Industry, as the name implies, consists almost entirely of 
artifacts made of the milky quartz which abounds in the Piedmont district. 
Stylistic peculiarities and a deep stratigraphic occurrence indicate that Old 
Quartz sites are not the workshops of later peoples but apparently represent 
all that survives of a cultural formation preceding the local variant of the 
Archaic. In these assemblages small ovate and pointed ovate blades predomi- 
nate, but there is a consistent minority of small end scrapers and side-notched, 
oppositely beveled ‘‘spinner’’ points. Some sites show no specimens which 
could be classified as projectile points while other artifacts which could be 
called knives or scrapers are numerous. At other stations small simple stemmed 
points occur, but the corner notches are scarcely indicated and shoulders 
project only slightly. 

No Old Quartz site has ever been associated with a shell midden, although 
at Lake Springs on the Savannah River an occupation level of this manifesta- 
tion lay under a shell heap of a pre-pottery Archaic culture (Stalling’s Island 
type) separated by about two feet of sterile sand. 

Stylistically the Old Quartz assemblages resemble the succeeding Archaic 
material less than the latter resemble the shell mound specimens of Kentucky 
and northern Alabama which have yielded radiocarbon dates from the begin- 
ning of the fourth millennium B.C. The Georgia Stalling’s Island variety of 
Archaic apparently equates with the later phases of these. Old Quartz may 
then be synchronous with the earlier Archaic of the Kentucky-northern Ala- 
bama areas or may antedate these shell mound cultures as it does the shell 
mounds of Georgia. There may be some connection with an Early Archaic, 
marked by predominance of side-notched points, which seems to be emerging 
in the Midwest (Fowler communication). 
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Within central and northeastern Piedmont Georgia and western South 
Carolina, Old Quartz sites are numerous—far more numerous than the sites 
of any later cultural phase. More than two hundred are known so far, and 
extensive surveys would locate many more. Most sites are small, artifacts 
may be generally found within an area of less than 150 feet diameter. It is 
difficult to escape the impression that these are camp sites of brief duration. A 
few are indeed niuch larger, areas we might suppose to have been revisited 
again and again. Actually we have no fair pic: ure of an Old Quartz settlement 
pattern. With the exception of Lake Springs, all sites have been on the tops 
and slopes of eroded clay hills—in other words, where we could find them. 
Occupations in river bottoms would be covered by many feet of silt. 

Despite the inadequacy of our information, it nevertheless suggest a simple 
wandering life in an area which, so far as we know, was always forested (Braun 
1950). The fact that a great many small sites are so readily located and, in the 
areas where they occur, are more numerous than those of any succeeding 
phase permits the inference that these people occupied a number of camps each 
year. Lacking domesticated plants, making no dependence on shellfish, offer- 
ing no evidence of the specialized acorn economy found later, we might suppose 
that the available natural foods in any locality would soon have been ex- 
hausted and that the group was frequently on the move. There is a lack of 
evidence concerning hunting proclivity which may be a significant contrast 
with the cultures in which fluted points are notable. Perhaps the Old Quartz 
peoples depended more on smaller game, but in any event there certainly must 
have been gathering. 

Another pattern of Old Quartz occurrence which seems compendent with 
the foregoing is the apparent lack of shaped heavy tools such as axes, grinding 
stones or big choppers. There is, incidentally, no equipment of polished stone. 
Many cracked rocks are found. The broken stones probably had some con- 
nection with cooking, but this is the point—there was no heavy equipment, at 
least of stone, which would need to be carried about and would impede the 
yearly round of a nomadic people. In contrast to this, the sites of the semi- 
sedentary Archaic peoples show a wealth of heavy stone implements. 

It is possible that additional work will permit an analysis of the Old 
Quartz Industry into chronological divisions and perhaps provide a means for 
estimating population density for each given time. Close work might show the 
average number of camps occupied by a particular group during a yearly 
round. Certainly we shall have more evidence concerning the nature of forest 
exploitation. Steward’s proposal, that under certain ecological conditions the 
family is the most efficient organization, while under other equally rigorous 
conditions where cooperation becomes advantageous it is the patrilineal band, 
may one day provide a means for discovering something of the social organiza- 
tion of these people. 

To attempt a survey of other pre-Archaic cultures of the East would carry 
us too far afield. Coe’s long early sequence on Town Creek in North Carolina is 
still unpublished. Another long sequence is at this moment of writing being 
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obtained by Miller (1958) from a cave site in northern Alabama. There is also a 
great deal of evidence for, and an extensive and rather confusing literature 
about, pre-Archaic man in Florida (Rouse 1951). The Modoc succession in 
Illinois and other early materials of the northern region will concern us more in 
a later section. 

Here we may briefly confine ourselves to Georgia as a kind of test section 
of early Archaic development. As already suggested, the Old Quartz Industry 
is only one of several variant and perhaps to a degree contemporary pre- 
Archaic manifestations of the southern Appalachian region. The question of 
genetic connections between these and the later Archaic in this area is likely 
to become complex. We are only beginning to recognize some of the local for- 
mations which would be involved in any proper assessment of the problem. 
Thus, the Early Macon Flint Industry (Kelly 1938) on the border of the mixed 
pine-broadleaf forest and the pineries of the Coastal Plain is partly contem- 
porary with Old Quartz, but seems to include materials both younger and 
older. Eastward near Augusta, occupying a similar transitional ecologic zone 
on the Fall Line, an interesting chipped stone collection occurred on the sur- 
face of a site called Dairy Field. Included were contracted-stem points, side- 
notched beveled points, small stemmed scrapers, and a small stemmed graver. 
Claflin long ago (1931) had noted the abundance of beveled points in the 
middle Savannah River Valley, and pointed out that these did not occur 
in the Stalling’s Island (Archaic) Culture. The appearance of this type in the 
Early Macon and Old Quartz industries now shows them to be pre-Archaic, 
and Dairy Field can evidently be assigned here. 

On the Coastal Plain of Georgia, South Carolina, and Alabama, the major 
rivers flow through extensive deposits of marine flints and the brightly colored 
silicates called chalcedony. In these areas are hundreds of shipping stations, 
particularly along the Savannah below Augusta and along the Flint and lower 
Chattahoochee rivers in southwest Georgia and Alabama. Many of the tool 
forms seem to be Archaic as presently defined, but some may be older. The 
simple, large, corner-notched ‘‘Archaic”’ point, the large pointed blade, drill, 
and a few other chipped forms on which this Archaic assessment is based now 
seem too imprecise as determinants. If we are dealing, as seems likely, with a 
continuum of gradual change from pre-Archaic to Archaic times over a period 
of some thousands of years, we shall need much more detailed local work. In 
this connection we may also cite the case of Little Kinchafoonee Creek, an 
affluent of the Flint River. Here is a large workshop site which has yielded 
thousands of flint scraps, but complete tools and diagnostic forms of any kind 
are rare. This makes it difficult to assess a temporal range, now being studied 
by Sokoloff and Carter (1952). One hopeful approach to the problems in- 
volved in analyzing the chipped stone occurrences on the Coastal Plain is seen 
in the flint studies being made by Kelly and Hurst. The chemical constituents 
of these flints are sufficiently and consistently variable to be diagnostic of 
particular places, and stratigraphic work could then show temporal sequences 
exactly as in dealing with a succession of cultural forms. 
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In summary we may say that our test section of the Southern Appalachian 
region and Coastal Plain suggests that the Archaic is underlaid by a number of 
local chipped stone industries. Some of the variations may turn out to represent 
difference in time; others will continue to be seen as differences in space. There 
is no evidence yet that these are more than local and chronological variations 
among peoples sharing a common basic culture and similar way of life. The 
pine-covered Coastal Plain did differ ecologically from the Piedmont, but we 
do not yet know how this difference may have been culturally expressed. Life 
was concentrated around the rivers and streams of both regions, but on the 
Coastal Plain the barrenness of the piney woods might have tended to restrict 
hunting-gathering activities largely to bottom-land communities of water- 
loving plants and associated fauna. 


THE HUNTING-GATHERING CYCLE 


We are inclined to see in the annual hunting-gathering cycle, attested for 
many of the historic eastern tribes (Swanton 1946: 255-65), the end point of a 
historical continuity going back to the earliest occupation of the Woodlands. 
In the beginning, we have supposed, life was almost completely wandering. 
Later, with increasing efficiency in hunting, with reliance placed on shellfish 
in some areas, it became possible to settle down for longer intervals than be- 
fore. Very much later, when plant raising became important for most tribes, 
even greater residential stability was achieved. Nevertheless, at the time of 
European settlement there persisted—especially in coastal areas—the old 
pattern of moving to the places were wild foods could most readily be ob- 
tained. Shaeffer (n.d.) notes that there seems to have been even a lack of in- 
terest among some peoples in planting more maize than was absolutely needed 
to carry through to the hunting season. Thus Laudonniere (Swanton 1946: 
260) for the Timucua: 


For during the winter months they retire themselves for three or foure months of the 
yeare into the woods, where they make little cotages of Palme boughes for their retraite, 
and liue there of Maste, of fish which they take, of Oisters, of Stagges, of Turkey- 
cockes, and other beastes which they take. 


And a tradition (Sprunt 1916) of the Cape Fear Indians that: 


The Indians from the back country came regularly in the early Springtime to the 
coast of Cape Fear for the seawater fish and oysters which were there abundant, and 
their preparation for these feasts included the copious drinking of a strong decoction 
of youpon leaves, which produced free vomiting and purgation, before they gorged 
themselves to repletion with the fish and oysters. 


Shaeffer suggested that on the southeastern Coastal Plain the annual economic 
cycle was closely accommodated to seasonal rhythms of the important life 
forms. These tended to exhibit characteristics for optimum human use during 
two distinct seasons of the year: the fall and winter on one hand, and spring 
and summer on the other. In the former period, nuts and acorns, the wild 
turkey and wild pigeon, game animals, oysters and conch are most accessible 
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or in the best condition for use. During the warmer months, wild roots and 
berries, the alligator, and most varieties of fish and crustacea represent the 
economically important species. And so Shaeffer writes: 

Thus separated both spatially and temporally, it will be evident that any human 
group desirous of making the optimum use of these diverse natural communities will, 
of necessity, be forced to shift back and forth between them at different seasons of the 
year. In such a fashion is the pattern of a people’s economic cycle established. 


The success of this balance between man and his environment was evi- 
dently contributory to the incomplete dependence on agriculture shown by 
historic peoples of the Coastal Plain. Interior peoples, such as the Choctaw, 
Chickasaw, Creeks, Cherokee and Iroquois, made a much greater use of 
maize, storing it from year to year. They also lived more settled lives, but 
even these still held annual hunts and made expeditions as supplies of natural 
foods became seasonally available (Swanton 1946:264). In the beginning, 
probably all eastern peoples were less settled than they became subsequently. 
The discovery of the times and places where wild foods were most effectively 
secured would be part of the achievement of primary forest efficiency. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE FOREST HUNTING PATTERN 


None of the earliest eastern sites show any evidence of dependence on 
shellfish. Even many of the later Archaic foci did not use mollusca to any ap- 
preciable degree. For the East as a whole it is much more usual to find Archaic 
sites without associated shell middens. It is evident now that the shellfish 
exploitation described for the Lauderdale, Indian Knoll, Savannah River, and 
St. John’s foci has been overemphasized in the literature. A fairer picture of 
the Archaic would regard the shell midden peoples as practicing a specialized 
economy in the areas where the supplies were abundant. However, the fact 
that marine and freshwater shellfish could form a readily gathered staple 
food does appear to have been an Archaic discovery and one which had im- 
portant consequences for subsequent cultural innovation, as we shall presently 
see. 

In the meantime, the greater number of contemporary peoples were hunt- 
ing and scouring the forest in search of other varieties of food. The “nutting 
stones,” characteristic of Archaic manifestations in the Ohio and Tennessee 
valleys, suggest that in some areas considerable dependence was evidently 
placed on acorns and other forest seeds. But the use of shellfish and acorns 
cannot account entirely for the contrast between the later Archaic sites with 
diversified chipped stone tools, steatite vessels, polished; and heavy rough 
stone tools—axes, mortars and the like—and the light equipment which has 
survived from earlier times, as for example, from the cultures represented by 
the Old Quartz Industry. Presumably, it has now become possible, even in 
areas where shellfish and acorns were not heavily exploited, to attain a greater 
degree of residential stability. Some of these sites show heavy continuous 
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occupation deposits. At Stamp Creek, in the Allatoona Reservoir in northern 
Georgia, these were several feet thick on the slope of the occupied area (Cald- 
well n.d.a.). 

Lacking evidence of primary dependence on shellfish or acorns, we are \eft 
with the conjecture that the Archaic achievement in the non-shell heap areas 
must perhaps rest upon greater hunting efficiency. We find, in fact, that trends 
toward greater material wealth and greater residential stability run parallel 
with trends toward preponderance of projectile points in the assemblages and 
toward increasing specialization and differentiation of projectile point forms. 

Hunting in the forest had to be learned by the first immigrants; it is quite 
a different affair from hunting in plains or savannah. The predominant method 
in the East in historic times was ambush, of which an interesting variation 
is to be seen in an engraving after LeMoyne (Lorant 1946:85) showing 
Timucua in Florida, dressed in the skins of deer, approaching these animals. 
The necessity is to get as close as possible, or better, to lie in wait at a drink- 
ing place where the animal will come close to the hunter. In Archaic times, 
before the bow had come into use, the atlatl-propelled javelin would be more 
effective if the hunter were almost upon his quarry before he let fly. Except 
in the case of a lucky throw, a wounded animal such as a deer would then 
take off and the problem was to follow until it died or weakened from loss of 
blood. The most effective point for the weapon would evidently be one with 
pronounced barbs or shoulders, to maintain the javelin in the wound and so 
impede the flight of the game. 

The development of the large, broad, shouldered weapon point is pre- 
cisely what we find in the East, reaching its culminations in size and maxi- 
mum occurrence in Archaic sites. In earlier manifestations, such as the Old 
(Juartz Industry of the Southern Appalachian Piedmont, projectile points are 
small, with shoulders weakly, if at all, developed. In southern Illinois the 
trend is again from a narrow lanceolate point to a broad-shouldered variety 
(Fowler and Winters 1956). The pre-Archaic fluted points of the East are 
lanceolate. The suggestion, then, is that the development of the shouldered 
javelin point promoted greater hunting efficiency and that this was achieved 
during the Archaic. 

The unshouldered points, fluted or not, would seem better adapted to the 
prairies or savannah than to the forest. Where the pattern of hunting is one 
of using animal surrounds, where wounded beasts are milling and charging, 
the most effective weapon should be a spear used as a bayonet, to be thrust 
and withdrawn again and again. Withdrawal is not always an easy matter, 
and a barb would be a positive disadvantage. 


THE SPECIALIZED SHELLFISH ECONOMIES 


We earlier surmised that the use of shellfish as a regularly gathered staple 
food was an Archaic innovation. The earlier peoples evidently used mollusca 
sparingly, if at all. The main areas of shellfish exploitation were the Atlantic 
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and Gulf coasts; central Kentucky, especially along the Green River where 
the famous Indian Knoll Site was reexcavated by Webb and his associates 
(Webb 1946); on the Tennessee River in northern Alabama (Webb and 
DeJarnette 1942); on the Savannah River in the vicinity of Augusta, Georgia, 
where Stalling’s Island is a well-known station (Claflin 1931; Fairbanks 1942) 
and finally along the St. John’s River in northeast Florida (John Griffin 1952). 
On the interior streams the shellfish were overwhelmingly varieties of the 
freshwater mussel (unio), often best found near shoals and sandbars where 
the animals are readily discovered by the trails they leave. On the coasts 
where more varieties were available and used, greatest dependence was upon 
the oyster (ostrea) gathered in brackish waters at low tide. After Archaic 
times, shellfish were much less frequently used in interior regions south of 
the Ohio River, but along the coasts they continued to form a substantial 
item of diet throughout prehistory. 

The sites of the shellfish eaters are marked by heaps of shell and other 
refuse, often many feet in thickness. Other food remains found among the shells 
are the bones of deer and other mammals, birds, terrapin, and fish, all these 
in abundance as well as occasional acorns, hickory nuts and so on. Hunting 
and gathering went on apace. Occupation may have been seasonal in some 
areas, although the molluscs were probably available all year round. The 
times of the year when such sites were used might be settled by examination 
of the antler development of the associated deer remains as at Mesolithic 
Star Carr in Britain (Clark 1954). Presumably, the annual exploitation of 
diverse natural communities was already well established. The question of 
how far such peoples may have traveled in a yearly round can probably be 
settled eventually by detailed comparisons to show the geographic boundaries 
of local groups. Perhaps the peoples of the interior rivers moved into the 
surrounding woods. The shellfish eaters along the coasts would have retired 
into the back country as in historic times, probably preferring the valleys of 
the major streams to the more barren lands between them. 

These people lived directly upon the shell middens as they accumulated. 
The successive deposits show the remains of an elaborate and flourishing 
material culture inventory with a wealth of specialized artifacts maue of 
stone, bone, and shell. Wood, undoubtedly used, has not survived. Within 
the shell layers are found burned areas or hearths; burials, sometimes of dogs 
as well as people; pits and postholes. The latter have not shown very clear 
structure plans, but possession of some kind of rude shelter is inferred. It must 
be admitted that part of this seeming wealth, in contrast to what we find 
for the earlier peoples, is due to the accident of preservation, for shell partly 
nullifies the action of ground acids. But there is also much more in the way 
of heavy equipment such as stone mortars, mullers, large steatite bowls, and 
grooved axes. It seems clear that the peoples who come to depend upon shell- 
fish, and whose skill in hunting is attested by thousands of deer and other 
bones, had been partly freed from the necessity of continually moving in 
search of food. They probably moved in season, but not constantly. 
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THE APPEARANCE OF EARTHENWARE 


Simple bowls of steatite and sandstone had long been known in the East, ’ 
perhaps after the midpoint of the Archaic duration (Archaic III, Webb and 
DeJarnette 1948). These are abundantly found in the areas flanking the 
Appalachians where a number of quarry sites have been described; they ap- 
pear to have been traded into such areas as Florida and the lower Missis- 
sippi where depoists of steatite are lacking. Aside from certain peripheral and 
much later occurrences, the eastern stone bowls show little variation in form. 
The vessels were round, elliptical or oblong in plan, often with two opposed 
mammiform lugs. 

The earliest pottery vessels so far found in the East belong to the type of 
deep conoidal jars decorated by cord impressions (Vinette I, Richie 1944) 
occurring in the northeastern states in the Point Peninsula and Middlesex 
foci, regarded as Early Woodland. The radiocarbon age has been given as 
4400 + 260 years (Libby 1955:93) at the Hunter Site. This is about 700 years 
older than the earliest dated pottery in the south, averaging 3700+ 360 years 
from a shell heap on Sapelo Island on the Georgia Coast (Griffin 1952b:366). 

The form of Vinette pottery in no way resembles the eastern vessels of 
steatite, sandstone, or claystone, and the probability of ultimate derivation 
from Eurasia is favored by some specialists (Griffin 1952:357). In contrast 
to this, early steatite tempered pottery in the Potomac Valley does follow 
the forms of older stone vessels in that area (Manson 1948), and the forms of 
Adena Plain and Baumer Fabric Marked to the west may be similarly de- 
rived. The earliest southern pottery, a fiber-tempered ware, plain or decorated 
by incising or punctation, sometimes shows profiles resembling the earlier 
stone vessels, although the mammiform lugs are absent. Griffin’s suggestion 
that pottery first appeared in the Southeast as a result of stimulus diffusion 
from the Northeast seems most reasonable at present. The idea of pottery 
was in part reinterpreted there according to older form concepts (see Figure 2). 

Of greatest interest to us here is that the fiber-tempered pottery of the 
Southeast is to a very large degree a shell heap ware, occurring at these sta- 
tions; usually above a pre-pottery zone. We have advanced the view that the 
exploitation of molluscan resources during the Archaic was a main factor in 
the achievement of a degree of residential stability in the South: it is pre- 
cisely in the southeastern areas where this was done that we have the first use 
of earthenware in quantity. There is no evidence that this pottery was intro- 
duced through the radiation of new peoples. There is clear evidence of cul- 
tural continuity from the preceramic levels of the shell heaps through the 
pottery-bearing zone. Earthenware was just another innovation in a con- 
tinuing way of life. In the north, we do not have such a clear correlation of the 
acceptance of pottery with the evidence of an abundant food source. But 
evidently a suitable adjustment was made. At the Koens-Crispin Site in New 
Jersey (Schmitt 1952) a continuity of artifact types extended from a lower 
pre-pottery zone to a middle pottery-bearing level. Here again pottery was 
a simple addition to a continuing cultural complex. 
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THE ARCHAIC DIFFUSION SPHERE 


Some of the features of the pan-eastern cultural formations lumped to- 
gether in the rubric “Archaic” may have been brought down from the north- | 
ern coniferous forest. There is also some evidence for the gradual develop- | 
ment of the Archaic from still older eastern formations. The direction of this | 
development—toward increasing complexity and specialization of tools and 
material goods—is clear. The later Archaic has these in abundance. 

It is likely that this is a trend which holds for the entire East. The Archaic | 
of northern Alabama has been divided into three sequent phases, each with | 
more material goods than the preceding. In far off Illinois the deep deposits 
of the Modoc Rock Shelter show an increasing variety of implements. 

As time went on, the Archaic cultures seem in many ways to have become 
more alike. If, for example, we compare a projectile point trend in the Modoc 
sequence with the succession in northern Georgia from Old Quartz to Archaic 
times, we find somewhat different beginnings, but the words of Fowler and 
Winters (1956) describe the culmination of both. They become “predomi- 
nantly stemmed, notched, and broad bladed.” 

If this should indeed be the overall pattern of material culture develop- 
ment during Archaic times—increasing complexity within each culture and in- 
creasing similarity among them—we should infer that it represents a kind of 
growing up together. This is a pattern which appears in later eastern prehistory, 
but we should note that it is far better expressed in the practical, adaptive, ma- 
terial elements than in those which are in the realm of style. The result of 
this process was a considerable degree of material culture similarity during 
the Archaic. Admittedly, this appearance is emphasized, as Ford and Willey 
(1941) long ago pointed out, by the many things the Archaic lacked as con- 
trasted to later stages. Yet Fairbanks (1942) could find a high correlation in 
their simple trait comparison between such geographically distant foci as 
Lamoka in New York, Green River in Kentucky, Lauderdale in northern 
Alabama, and Stalling’s Island of Georgia. Finally, the developmental se- 
quences now being obtained suggest that this pan-Eastern Archaic similarity 
arouse out of an earlier cultural diversity rather than being the result of a 
simple radiation of Archaic culture from one area to all the others. 

This pattern of growing up together is the basis for proposing another 
Archaic achievement. Whatever the earlier situation, the East in Archaic 
times evidently became an interconnected historical structure—specifically, 

a diffusion sphere. Despite regional differences, and some of these are being 
proposed (Mayer-Oakes 1951; Sears 1954b; Willey and Phillips 1955:741-4), 
the fortunes of numerous local groups and small societies throughout a vast 
area now became to a much greater degree connected. There should now 
have been a much greater reservoir of potential innovators; the spread of 
cultural elements introduced from abroad should have been greatly facili- 
tated. Theoretically we might expect progress to have been accelerated. Prog- 
ress there was, but at the same time there were arising other factors, to be con- 
sidered in the following chapter, which were tending to inhibit basic change. 
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We have described the Archaic stage of Woodlands history as the time 
when primary forest efficiency was achieved. During the five thousand or so 
years of Archaic duration ending in most regions about 2000 B.C. we find a 
trend toward greater hunting efficiency. With the progressive discovery of 
new foed resources the seasonal economic cycles became established. Finallv. 
there is evidence of an increasingly settled and materially richer life. In a 
metaphorical sense the content of the next chapter will be no longer a struggle 
of man against the forest but a struggle of man against man. It will be the 
story of peoples who now have some economic surplus, of expanding popula- 
tions and the seizure of territory. It will be a tale of some who now have time 
to strive for beauty in many of the things they make, of people who can 
afford to devote material wealth to achieve efficiency in the world of the spirit, 
and to secure the status and comfort of their dead in the world of the hereafter. 
And the Archaic laid the basis for these developments. 
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CHAPTER III 


The Rise of the Regional Traditions 


HE Archaic sites of the East showed a degree of regional differentiation 

but still seemed more alike than the local manifestations which preceded 
them. We were tempted to see the Archaic stage as in the process of becom- 
ing a great diffusion sphere arising from an earlier cultural diversity. We might 
now imagine this achieved Archaic cultural homogeneity as a great platform 
out of which is to arise a new differentiation among the eastern cultures. 

The fact of increasing regional differences from Archaic times until the 
introduction of intensive agriculture throughout most of the East—an in- 
terval of nearly three thousand years, from 2,000 B.C. until shortly before 
1,000 A.D.—is reflected in the trait inventories of the sites as well as in our 
growing concern with what some students are calling the regional traditions. 

The major continuities we recognize as regional traditions can, with the 
exception of the Mississippian, be traced from historic times back to the first 
centuries after the Archaic. In the southern region, if less certainly in the 
north, a continuity extends to the Archaic itself. Each of these traditional 
continuities was bound up with or eventually spread through a broad geo- 
graphic area. The boundaries, however, fluctuated greatly. At particular times 
these coincided with ecologic margins, at other times not. 

The differentiation among the various regional traditions was in large 
degree stylistic. We earlier suggested that this might have been a function of 
increased residential stability, of greater material wealth and consequent 
proliferation of opportunities for choice and decision in craftsmanship and 
ornament, opportunities wherein stylistic differences could be compounded. 
But we were speaking very generally here, and this statement would be more 
true of some of the post-Archaic cultures than of the others. 

The primary economic pattern continued to be hunting and gathering, 
but certain cultures became “‘fatter.’’ A home-grown horticulture niay have 
been present in the upper Mississippi Valley (Fowler n.d.) and in Adena 
(Goslin 1957:41-46). A Nuclear American maize found in Hopewellian sites 
is evidently later, but the relative infrequency of cultivated plant remains 
from post-Archaic times until the Mississippian radiation suggests that food 
production, where it occurred, was supplementary in the jocal economies. 
Food production was competing, without great success, with hunting, with 
new economic balances based on the acorn, and with older coastal adjustments 
still relying heavily on shellfish. A particularly telling deterrent against which 
eastern cultivation as a primary economic basis may have labored was that 
neat and effective adjustment between man and nature represented by the 
seasonal cycles. In the centuries following the Archaic there occurred two im- 
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Fic. 3. Temporal arrangement of the Regional Traditions as seen from the Southeast. 
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important developments which certainly strengthened the hunting-gathering 
bent of the eastern cultures. In some areas, at least, the bow and arrow may 
have replaced the atlatl (see pp. 26-7) with hunting thus facilitated. If so, there 
was probably no radical change in the procedures of stalking and ambush. 
Secondly, an economy leaning heavily on acorns, hickory nuts, and other 
forest seeds, stored in subterranean pits, arose within the deciduous forest 
south of the Prairie Peninsula. The result ot the continuance of the hunting- 
gathering pattern was to bring about in favored areas even more specific 
adjustments to regional resources. The overall effect would be to heighten 
differences in wealth or surplus. 

On the face of it, we suppose that the great elaboration of some aspects 
of preserved culture found in Hopewell and Adena, for example, is partly 
corollary with the habitation of regions particularly favorable to hunting- 
gathering peoples. There is a question here of degree of dependence upon 
food production, although the information available suggests that such de- 
pendence was relatively slight. What is certain is that the great earthworks 
of these peoples and the destruction of quantities of valuables to accompany 
the dead indicate an economic adjustment sufficient to this kind of consump- 
tion. In contrast to this, there are many contemporary eastern cultures which 
show little evidence of wealth. Sites of the Southern Appalachian Tradition 
continued to be small, with few preserved materials except pottery and broken 
stones. There is no reason to suppose that these southerners had a greater 
surplus than the Archaic peoples who preceded them. They probably main- 
tained the earlier economy, and at least in some areas populations were no 
greater. 

Along with the varying wealth of regions there is clear evidence of a geo- 
graphical differential in what was transmitted and accepted from abroad. 
Foreign influences, specifically Canadian and Boreal, are both earlier and 
stronger in the northeastern and Great Lakes regions than in the southern 
parts of the Woodlands (Ritchie 1946:105; Spaulding 1955:17-18). And 
Ritchie was further able to suggest that northern transmissions to the Late 
Archaic Laurentian formation may have provided some of the basic patterns 
of what we shall call the Northern Tradition of the East. Upon some of these 
northern ideas were built the elaborations of Hopewell and Adena, assuming 
that Adena developed in situ (cf. Spaulding 1955:21), and from these simpli- 
fied forms spread southward. The agencies of transmission we shall touch upon 
later. As time went on, foreign influences were increasingly from Nuclear 
America. Cultural transmissions from this source became lodged in the Gulf 
area and upon its borders. These were, we believe, to a large, if yet undeter- 
mined, degree responsible for the stylistic distinctiveness of the Gulf Tradi- 
tion. By one means or another some of these ideas spread northward but there 
remained a differential between the areas most strongly affected and the 
hinterlands beyond. We should not give the impression that the acceptance 
of Nuclear American elements in the East was directly proportional to dis- 
tance from the source. There appear to be some in Hopewell and Adena: 
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earspools, the serpent and perhaps the bird motifs, and certainly maize in 
Hopewell. The acceptance of foreign ideas was conditioned by factors of wealth 
and opportunities for reinterpretation in existent patterns. 

Because eastern cultures were now more settled, because many of them 
were wealthier, because the stock of foreign ideas was continually augmented, 
there had come about a great elaboration in those aspects of culture which 
we could call noneconomic. Regional stylistic variability was increased to just 
that degree. Some, if perhaps not all, peoples now lived more comfortably 
than before; and the earliest known houses, of poles set in the ground and 
probably with woven or brush walls, are post-Archaic. There is abundant 
expression in handicrafts and arts, especially in ornament. Finally, magico- 
religious and mortuary practices showed an excessive growth in some regions, 
though not in all. We presume it was in those areas where forest efficiency 
attained its greatest success, possibly with supplementary planting, that the 
resulting surplus could now be turned to the conquest of the world of the spirit. 
The old need to maintain suitable relations between the living community 
and the beings of the cosmos, to assure the supplies of game and forest wealth, 
could be more elaborately and hence more certainly served. Moreover, by 
means of proper burial forms status granted by life could now be maintained 
in the hereafter. And so we find in tumuli persons we think of as chiefs or 
shamans, accompanied by regalia which is sometimes broken so that it too 
may be released into the spirit world. In these mounds separate tombs and 
special placement of burials show how carefully insured might be the distinc- 
tions between the higher and the commoner kinds of men. 

The conquest of the spirit world had its repercussions in the world below. 
It heightened incipient differences in status and specialist function. And re- 
ligious needs were, as Griffin proposed (1952a:360), a primary basis for trade, 
which can be added to the lively secular exchanges so well documented at 
Poverty Point (Ford and Webb 1956:125-27, and Fig. 45). 

After the Archaic we can infer the expansion of particular groups of peo- 
ples, in some cases certainly at the expense of others. Such movements may 
reflect an accelerated growth of population in areas where particularly success- 
ful economies prevailed. Two such movements, the push of peoples of the 
Middle Eastern Tradition into the southern Piedmont, and a later movement 
oi peoples of the Northern Tradition down the Atlantic Coast, were both 
from north to south, and we cannot yet discount the possibility of continuous 
population pressure from that diréction. Very briefly, more than before, man 
is now competing with other men. And this condition did not lessen as time 
went on and eventually elaborate means of fortification were devised. It would 
be a mistake, however, to think of eastern warfare purely in terms of popu- 
lation pressures and territorial aggrandizement. By historic times war had 
become a passion, a social ladder, and endemic. 
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THE MIDDJ,E EASTERN TRADITION 

We include in this formation a widespread and continous group of sites 
with a preponderance of pottery with a kind of wicker decoration which seems 
to have been frequently—if not more usually—imitated by carefully placed 
impressions of a cord-wrapped stick. The distribution of these sites corre- 
sponds well with the deciduous part of the eastern forest, extending northward 
to the Prairie Peninsula in Illinois (Baumer and Crab Orchard), to a southern 
border approximately at the Fall Line in Georgia and western South Carolina 
(Dunlap Fabric Marked pottery, Kellog Focus), northern Alabama (Colbert 
Focus) and northern Mississippi (Miller I and Early Bynum manifestations; 
the northeastern Tchula Period). The eastern border was probably near the 
edge of the North Carolina Piedmont (Badin Focus). 

The correlation between the distribution of these sites and the distribu- 
tion of the broad-leaf forest (Figure 4) suggests that the connections among 
them are more basic than simply the possession of a similar ceramic, and we 
find indeed that they have a number of styles of stone artifacts in common, 
including “‘boatstones,” ‘‘bar gorgets,’”’ and some medium size stemless tri- 
angular projectile points. Detailed comparisons would probably show other 
resemblances. Characteristic of some of the local cultures are tightly flexed 
“round grave”’ burials. 

If we now consider the Kellog Focus of northern Georgia and western South 
Carolina in some detail as a kind of a type manifestation of this tradition we 
will be able to (1) suggest a reason for the apparent coincidence of the Middle 
Eastern Tradition with part of the broad-leaf forest, (2) show evidence for 
its expansion into the southeastern Piedmont, and (3) provide a basis upon 
which some time perspective may be obtained. 

The archeological evidence for the intrusion of a new people into an area 
is often registered by a major break in style continuities. A local artifact se- 
quence may show a number of new forms appearing together, a number of 
older forms abruptly disappearing. If we can then find evidence of a geo- 
graphical continuity of the new forms into a particular neighboring region, it 
is a good inference that this was the general direction from which the new 
people came. 

Such an instance is that of the Kellog Focus. This introduced a sharp 
break in the cultural sequence of the southeastern Piedmont. We might esti- 
mate the date—younger than the Archaic Sapelo shell heap of 3700 years ago 
(James B. Griffin 1952b:366) but older than the Booger Bottom date of 
2014+140 (Libby 1955:111)—as being early in the first millennium B.C. 
There is a discontinuity between the late Archaic of northern Georgia and 
the subsequent Kellog styles. No culturally intermediate site has been lo- 
cated, and there has been sufficient survey of the area to suggest that should 
any such sites be found, they will be rare. In view of this and the continuous 
distribution of similar sites northward, we infer that the Kellog Focus moved 
southward into Piedmont Georgia and Carolina, possibly from eastern Tennes- 
see where the closely related Watt’s Bar Focus and Harrington’s Round Grave 
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Culture were located (Rowe 1952; Kneberg 1952). The southward movement 
of the Kellog peoples stopped at the margin of the broad-leaf forest. Sites do 
not occur in the pine forest of the Coasta] Plain. It seems likely that a similar 
discontinuity between Middle Eastern sites and preceding Archaic mani- 
festations will be found all along the southern Piedmont as far west as north- 
east Mississippi, where such sites are also confined to the broad-leaf forest 
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Fic. 4. Principal foci of the Middle Eastern Tradition in relation to the 
Eastern Deciduous Forest South of the Prairie Peninsula. 
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sections, and that we will then be able to speak of a wholesale radiation of 
Middle Eastern people into the southern Piedmont possibly at a single time. 
Presumably, resident Archaic survivors were displaced from this area. If 
similar displacements occurred in other margins of the deciduous forest, we 
might then be able to show a more circumscribed homeland from which the 
Middle Eastern Tradition emerged. 

Excavations at the Kellog type site on the Etowah River in northern 
Georgia (Caldwell n.d.a) offered an explanation for the coincidence of culture 
and forest and suggested further that the Middle Eastern radiation into the 
South may have been sparked by a more efficient economic adjustment than 
that which had previously prevailed among the Archaic cultures of that re- 
gion. The occupied area at Kellog was fairly riddled with subterranean storage 
pits. About sixty of these, some belonging to a horizon immediately follow- 
ing (Post-Kellog Period), were cleaned out and the soil taken from each was 
carefully examined for evidence of cultivated plants. Of these, there was not 
the slightest trace. We can say definitely that the Kellog people, although 
sedentary to a degree, were not food producers. Nor, incidentally, has evi- 
dence of food production come from any of the Middle Eastern sites from 
Mississippi to Illinois. 

Nearly every one of the storage pits at Kellog, however, contained car- 
bonized fragments of acorns, hickory nuts, or walnuts, and of these, acorns 
were by far the most abundant. Usually these were inclusive in the earth with 
which the pits had come to be filled, but in some instances occurred as layers 
in the bottoms of the pits, and in one case carbonized acorns filled the basal 
portion of a pottery vessel in a pit. Neither animal nor human remains were 
preserved at this site except in the rare cases where bones had been calcined 
by fire. 

The pits had been used for the storage of acorns and other forest seeds 
gathered in late summer and autumn. We can suggest now why the Kellog 
and presumably the other foci of the Middle Eastern Tradition were restricted 
to the deciduous forest zone. An economy so thoroughly based on the acorn 
could not have been maintained in the evergreen regions of the forest, where 
limited acorn supplies were to be found only along the streams. - 

Pits, some presumably for storage, are of frequent occurrences at Archaic 
sites but never in such number, nor do they consistently show acorns. If pit 
storage might not have begun with the Middle Eastern Tradition, it was at 
least during this time that it was most intensively practiced. Storage pits 
are also of frequent occurrence in the Middle Eastern foci to the north and 
west (Maxwell 1951: Fig. 5; Rowe 1952:200). The pits at Kellog were usually 
cylindrical, more rarely bell shaped, averaging about three feet deep and in 
width slightly less. Certain of them, at least, seem to have been lined with 
vegetal material of some kind. Preservation of the nuts may also have been 
secured by roasting directly in the pits, for some pits show evidence of fire. 
Roasting again may have also been part of the process of removing the tannic 
acid from the acorns, preparing them for consumption. 
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It was probably necessary that the acorns be gathered from the woods as 
soon as they started to fall. Acorns left on the ground would in a short time 
have begun to germinate or be eaten by rodents, especially squirrels, as well 
as by deer, bear, and other mammals. Surely, the development of the acorn 
economy was accompanied by heavy competition between man on the one 
hand and bears and squirrels on the other. We do not claim that man won 
every engagement in this warfare, but for the Kellog people autumn must 
have been the season of plenty. During acorn season and immediately after, 
the hunting must have been good, the meat fat, and the pelts glossy. The 
entire communities, men, women and children, could bring in the tons of 
acorns to preserve them from rot and animals alike. Thus the importance of 
the storage techniques was not only to carry the food supply through seasons 
when food was less plentiful, but was in fact necessary if any substantial 
amount was to be secured at all. 

It is possible that the peoples possessing this new acorn economy may have 
secured a greater residential stability than had prevailed even among the shell- 
fish eaters of the preceding Archaic. Some of the pottery vessels are quite 
large—up to eighteen inches in height and diameter—and would not have been 
easily transportable. Settlements of the Kellog focus averaged an acre or so 
in extent. These were usually situated in narrow bottomlands close to rivers 
or smaller streams and in some cases show occupation debris built up to a 
thickness of several feet. We do not know how important may have been a 
yearly economic cycle or whether it was necessary to move at all. The acorn 
supply in season was abundant, and under a large oak one may walk on a 
thick carpet of seeds. Yet, if the game were hunted out, it might in a few years 
become necessary to move to a new location. 

On the basis of the dating proposed at the beginning of this section, as well 
as the apparent priority in Illinois of the Baumer Focus in relation to Hope- 
well and Adena (Maxwell 1952; 181-82), we should consider some Middle 
Eastern sites to be earlier than the Hopewell and Adena cultures. It is possible 
too that the acorn economy, if as widely established as we think, may have 
played some role in their economic foundation and the establishment of their 
wealth. 

A further advance in efficiency is suggested by the evidence that the bow 
and arrow may have been presented in northern Georgia in Kellog times. 
Projectile points are characteristically in the form of isosceles triangles of 
dark gray flint, usually with a somewhat concave base. These are about mid- 
way in size and weight between the large javelin points of Archaic times and 
later true arrowpoint of the East, which has a similar stemless outline. This 
alone would be insufficient evidence upon which to postulate the bow, but there 
is more. Concurrent with these we find the disappearance of the earlier atlat! 
weights and our first two-hole “‘boatstones” and “bar gorgets,”’ so-cailed, in 
the area. With a burial in the Adena Mound in Ohio, Mills found: “... a 
boat-shaped gorget pierced with two holes, with strings through these, 
holding the gorget to the arm, as a protection against the bowstring.’’ This 
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note is from Peet (1903:178-80) who provides an illustration showing parts 
of the radius and ulna, two copper armbands, and the boatstone, presumably . 
in the position these were found. If the Middle Easterners possessed the bow 
and arrow, their occupation of the southeastern Piedmont may have been 
facilitated by the possession of this new weapon. 

Elsewhere (Caldwell n.d.a) we have proposed a basis for a kind of time 
perspective within the Middle Eastern Tradition “‘. . . from an initial horizon 
when fabric-marked or fabric-imitated pottery was the only decoration type 
into succeeding periods when it continued to be made and other means of 
decoration were introduced. ...” In the northern and western regions of the 
Middle Eastern Tradition this was principally cordmarking, in the south- 
eastern part the caived paddle stamps, beginning with the check stamp. The 
duration of the tradition probably varied from area to area. In subsequent 
sections we shall see how particular parts came under Northern and Southern 
Appalachian influences. Fabric-decorated pottery seems to have lasted into 
historic times in North Carolina and Virginia, but the continuance of a whole 
cultural tradition there is yet uncertain. 


THE NORTHERN TRADITION 


In the far northeast, with the passing of an earlier Archaic, of which the 
Lamoka Focus is representative, there is evidence of more northerly connec- 
tion. Succeeding Brewerton and Vosburg foci of New York, still preceramic, 
may indicate invaders from Canada (Ritchie 1946; MacNeish 1952), and over 
an area from New England to Wisconsin later Archaic and early Woodland 
developments are involved with a poorly defined Laurentian Culture or com- 
plex with Boreal overtones (Spaulding 1955). Also to be considered in con- * 
nection with Boreal, Circumpolar, or Eurasian influences into this area is 
the Old Copper manufacturing continuum of Wisconsin, Minnesota, and 
Northern Michigan. Its beginnings now seem to be rather earlier than the 
Boreal connections previously supposed, with dates of 5555 and 3645 B.C., 
both+600 years (Libby 1955:126). Moreover, Wittry and Ritzenthaler’s 
(1956) emphasis on the eastern Archaic pose of the Old Copper manifestation 
now suggests that Spaulding’s (1956:102) proposal of a common and ulti- 
mately Eurasiatic origin for both Old Copper and Laurentian will prove too 
simple. 

For present purposes, our interest in the supposed Boreal connections of 
the northeastern and Great Lakes area is in the degree to which these might 
have been responsible for an apparent cultural distinctiveness of this area 
when it is contrasted to regions lying southward. This proposed unity repre- 
sents all northern manifestations which heretofore could be reasonably in- 
cluded in the Woodland Pattern of McKern and Deuel (Cole and Deuel 
1937:207-19). It excludes formations south of Kentucky (cf. Griffin 1946) 
except where derivation from the Northern Tradition is clearly apparent. 
Wittry and Ritzenthaler (1956:252) note a similarity in the burial complexes 
of this northern region, and Griffin (1946:58) writes of the distribution of 
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Early Woodland pottery, itself of supposed Eurasian origin, extending in a 
broad belt across the northern part of the East as far west as Minnesota. 
Tempering is predominantly granular, and forms are not greatly different 
from the Vinette I type occurring in New York at about 2500 B.C. at the 
Hunter site (Libby 1955:93). 

Vertical continuity is also evident in the Northern Tradition. Ritchie 
(1946) sees the subsequent foci of the Northeast as largely derivative from 
Laurentian. For regions farther west, if we may take a recent formulation by 
Fowler (1955) for the central Illinois Valley as a test section, there seems to 
be a ceramic connection from pre-Hopewellian times (formerly Central Basin) 
through to what is called Late Woodland. Within this continuum Hope- 
wellian ware is for a time associated with the numerically preponderant, 
cord-marked Havana ware. Despite the presence of local styles, there is a 
strong impression of vertical continuity in this area in contrast, for example, 
with the situation in southern Illinois. In the latter region, the Baumer 
ceramics of our proposed Middle Eastern Tradition become submerged by 
cord-marked pottery. And this Northern encroachment is subsequently main- 
tained, and represented later by the Lewis and Raymond foci. These con- 
tinuities, documented by Griffin, Ritchie, Fowler, and others for the region 
from New England to Minnesota, represent, in fine, the essential basis for 
what we shall call the Northern Tradition of the East. ; 

In 1946 Griffin (p. 56) used the concept of a “‘general Adena-Hopewell-Vine 
Valley-Red Paint ceremonial procedure’’ to help place the Glacial Kame 
burial complex in the Woodland Pattern. This idea has been further developed 
by Ritchie (1955). There is, according to the latter author, ‘‘a basic core of 
religiosity” traceable from Early Point Peninsula (Laurentian) through 
Hopewellian and Adena. The total constellation of traits includes cremation 
of bone bundles, redeposition of incinerated remains, sometimes multiple 
and in association with unburned skeletons, inclusion of fine articles with the 
dead, intentional destruction of these objects, artifacts burned at cremation, 
red ochre associated with burials, and caches of leaf-shaped blades. At about 
1000 B.C. this early Woodland “‘burial cult”? may have been reformulated as 
that of Adena, overlapping in time with Point Peninsula, and may have been 
further developed in Adena and Hopewell. 

The classic Hopewell culture of southern Ohio with its widespread and 
partly discontinuous variants in the Illinois Valley, southern Illinois, south- 
west Michigan, southwest Wisconsin, Iowa, western Missouri and northeast 
Oklahoma, is here included in the Northern Tradition. Somewhat less cer- 
tainly included is the Adena formation in the more southerly reaches of the 
upper Ohio Valley, evidently in part earlier and in part contemporary with 
Hopewellian. Little is known of Adena or Hopewellian beginnings, but the 
former is evidently involved in the ancestry of Ohio Hopewell. It is worth 
noting that Adena possesses some cultural elements derived from the pre- 
ceding Ohio Valley Archaic and some flint tools resembling those of Baumer. 
Adena pottery has form similarities with Kentucky preceramic stone vessels 
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and the flat-based vessels of the Baumer variant of the Middle Eastern 
Tradition (Figure 2). 

The Hopewellian and Adena peoples evidently practiced some food rais- 
ing, but the comparatively infrequent instances of preserved maize in Ohio 
(Morgan 1952) and Illinois (Fowler 1952) and maize and beans near Kansas 
City (Wedel 1943) are a marked contrast to the frequency of maize at Missis- 
sippian and later sites. The Hopewellian peoples depended to a large degree 
on hunting and collecting (See Chapman 1952; McGregor 1952). Since the 
manifestly agricultural orientation of the Mississippians is seemingly absent, 
one may suppose that cultivation provided simply another source of food to 
the Hopewellian and Adena peoples—no more, if not less, of staple use than 
deer, shellfish, nuts, and acorns. Greatly needed at the present time is a de- 
tailed study of the economic base of these representatives of our Northern 
Tradition. 

The patterns of Adena and Hopewell social organization and settlement 
are not known. The large size of some mounds and earthworks certainly in- 
dicates that multifamily organization of some kind is by now in existence if 
indeed it was not present earlier. The great differences in the wealth of burial 
associations, the differing arrangements of skeletons in mounds, and clear 
evidence of the immolation of individuals in a mound in Illinois (Neumann 
communication) all argue for important differences in the status of individuals, 
who might indeed have been organized aldng class lines. 

Adena and Hopewell may have maintained permanent centers of cere- 
monial congregation now represented by rounded burial mounds and some- 
times by geometric inclosures. During most of the year the greater part of 
the population should have lived in smaller settlements more appropriate to 
an economy still based heavily on hunting and gathering. There may, how- 
ever, have been distinct differences between the settlements of the Adena and 
Hopewell peoples, or between, say, the settlements of Ohio and Illinois Valley 
Hopewellians. If the general pattern of settement is as we suggested, however, 
there is a significant contrast between this and the compact and perhaps more 
permanent towns of Mississippian date. It is possible too that something of 
this supposed Hopewellian pattern was preserved in such late and peripheral 
ceremonial centers as Irene on the Georgia coast (Caldwell and McCann 
1941) and Town Creek in North Carolina (Coe communication) where there 
is much more architecture devoted to public than to domestic use. 

Both Adena and Hopewell have been regarded as showing climax features, 
again probably earlier in Adena. The most outstanding cultural expressions 
which have been preserved are connected with death and burial. If the 
elaboration of these activities had reached the ultimate possibilities of de- 
velopment from the simpler and humbler beginnings of Ritchie’s burial cult 
or “core of religiosity,” we have an interesting analogue to the view we earlier 
expressed with regard to contemporary economy (page 21): that despite some 
plant cultivation it may have represented, in the main, the ultimate possi- 
bilities of a hunting-gathering system. On this basis, then, we would agree 
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with the proposition that Hopewell and Adena do show climax features, at 
least in respect to economic and mortuary practices. Both activities were 
evidently represented earlier by simpler developmental forms, and one may 
suspect that both had reached a point beyond which further development 
was impossible, at least without much greater systematization of food pro- 
duction. 

Griffin, writing of the late prehistoric cultures of the Ohio Valley (1952c: 
186), states that after the decline of Hopewell culture there was a period of 
relatively little progress. The fine art products gradually ceased to be made; 
the mounds were built less elaborately; and, one presumes, the extensive 
trade network at least partially dried up. With Griffin’s suggestion that the 
Hopewellian people had reached a level beyond which they found it impos- 
sible to go (1952a:364), this writer is in agreement, although perhaps not for 
the same reasons. 

While Hopewellian was developing as a distinctive manifestation of the 
Northern Tradition, simpler and often more generalized forms of the latter 
continued in the various parts of its range. In the Upper Mississippi Valley, 
Bennett (1952:117) sketches a “generalized Middle Woodland,”’ which we 
would call Northern, maintained during the diffusion of more specifically 
Hopewellian elements and persisting in south-central Canada until historic 
times. In the upper Great Lakes area, coordinate Northern continuities seem 
to be present which probably end, following Quimby (1952:106), in the cul- 
tures of the Algonkin, Chippewa, Ottawa, and Potawatomi. Again, in Hope- 
well times, a Middle Woodland is distinguishable from the specifically Hope- 
wellian Goodall Focus. The latter, apparently restricted to the transitional 
deciduous (Beech-Maple) forest of southwestern Michigan (Quimby 1952: 
102), is an outlier of Hopewellian cultures farther south. To the East—in a 
region extending, say, from eastern Michigan to the Atlantic—local northern 
sequences again differ enough from Hopewellian that some kind of intrusion 
of the latter can be distinguished in western New York. This occurred in 
what is there called the Intermediate Period—an interval which in its earlier 
range witnessed a more diffuse appearance of Adena elements (Ritchie 1944: 
324). If New York Hopewellian pottery is Vinette and Geneseo cord-marked 
and the majority of traits are like the indigenous Point Peninsula Focus as 
MacNeish (1952:49) suggests, we are as usual evidently not dealing with an 
intrusive Hopewellian people, but more likely with New Yorkers showing the 
effects of relative proximity to Hopewellian centers. 

As we proceed southward we may see such a formation as the Middle 
Eastern Tradition as having in greater part grown out of indigenous Archaic 
manifestations, less directly influenced by the posited Eurasian connections 
earlier discussed, but accepting much from the Northern Tradition after it 
was formed. One receives the impression that in the earlier stages of eastern 
prehistory the Northern Tradition was vigorous, expansive, and wealthy. 
There may have been a continous filtration southward of more northerly 
peoples as there certainly was a continuous transmission of northern ideas. 
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In later ages, as connections arose between the south and nuclear American 
civilization, this trend was reversed; and cultural transmissions were increas- 
ingly from south to north, even if southward movements of northerly peoples 
might have continued. 

Earlier cross borrowings can already be acknowledged on the Northern 
and Middle Eastern borderlands where an instance is seen in some of the 
pottery of the upper Ohio Valley. The local type Half Moon Cord Marked 
(Mayer-Oakes 1955:214-15) shows some typically Northern pointed bottom 
vessels, while others have the flat-heeled bottoms and side lugs of Adena and 
Marcey Creek, Virginia. This variety of vessel base is also a feature of Illinois 
Baumer of the Middle Eastern Tradition, and lugs of somewhat different form 
occur occasionally farther south in the Middle Eastern pottery of the Watt’s 
Bar and Kellog foci of eastern Tennessee and northern Georgia. Fabric- 
marked decoration itself appears on the interiors of some Half Moon vessels. 

The influence of the North did not then diminish. In the southwestern 
Piedmont of Mississippi and Alabama as well as in eastern and western Ten- 
nessee, all areas occupied by Middle Eastern peoples early in the first millen- 
nium B.C., continuing ceramic change was largely of Northern inspiration. If 
we date the period of strong Northern influences roughly from 500 B.C. until 
somewhat after the beginning of our era, it corresponds well with the period of 
greatest Hopewellian flourish. The cord-marked pottery which was being 
adopted in the southern Piedmont and Appalachian intermontane areas was 
not specifically Hopewellian however. Its inspiration must have come from 
the great arc of Northern cultures across the region south of the Great Lakes 
which were falling under Hopewellian influence. 

Thus in western North Carolina (Yadkin Focus, Coe 1952), eastern 
Tennessee (Candy Creek, Lewis and Kneberg 1946), northern Alabama, and 
in northern Mississippi (Bynum, Furr’s Cord Marked, Cotter and Corbett 
1951), the normal fabric-impressed pottery became accompanied by increas- 
ing amounts of cord-decorated ware. Yet fabric decoration persisted in most 
of the local continuities, and so did most forms of minor stone artifacts. Ap- 
parently we are not dealing here with any wholesale replacement of peoples, 
but rather with a large scale diffusion situation involving the descendants of 
Middle Eastern peoples and the proximity and vigor of the Northern Tradi- 
tion. This process was well advanced by the middle of the second century 
B.C. when the southeastern portion of the Middle Eastern area came under 
the influence of the Southern Appalachian Tradition. Again, the older fabric- 
decorated pottery and minor stone artifacts persisted, but instead of cord- 
marking added to the continuing complexes we find carved paddle-stamped 
ware: check-stamped, simple-stamped, and complicated-stamped, in that 
order, throughout northeastern Alabama (unnamed focus) and northern 
Georgia and western South Carolina (Post-Kellog and Cartersville foci). 

Soon after 1 A.D. the Northern Tradition was consolidated in the Middle 
South and in most of the Piedmont (Figure 5). At any rate, the old fabric- 
marked pottery had disappeared and burial mounds are present in most 
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cultural formations. In this group we include upper Bynum (Tishemongo 
Cord Marked) and Miller II in northeastern Mississippi, Decatur and Hamil- 
ton (Kneberg 1952) in western and eastern Tennessee, and the McKelvey 
Focus of northern Alabama. Slightly earlier may have been the Copena 
Focus of northern Alabama, if Griffin is correct in believing that it is to be 
equated with the makers of limestone tempered pottery. Students in Ten- 
nessee, on the other hand, regard Copena as equivalent to Hamilton and 
Decatur. The investigators in Northern Alabama themselves have been wary 
of definite assignment (DeJarnette 1952:279). My own inclination is to follow 
the Tennessee interpretation, which corresponds to the time that most other 
burial mounds appeared in the region. 

Thus, in the Piedmont and middle southern areas where we already noted 
the gradual increase in cord-decorated ware—interpreted as a diffusion from 
northern formations—we now find earth mounds and other features of a 
northern burial rite, some new forms of minor artifacts and, at least in eastern 
Tennessee (Hamilton Focus), a more open and straggling community plan 
and a seeming reversion to a shellfish diet. The pattern of these innovations 
is that they appear when cord-marked pottery reaches its peak occurrence. 
There is also the contrast provided by the extreme southeastern portion of 
the Piedmont, belonging to the Southern Appalachian Tradition, with no 
earth burial mounds. These restrictions suggest that burial mounds spread 
in the Piedmont and Middle South only in those areas which had previously 
been ‘‘softened up” by northern influences and may be, then, simply a belated 
part of a continuing diffusion situation. To determine whether conquest was 
also involved will require more data. 

Aside from the possibility of southward movements of peoples at this 
time, the spread of northern elements may have been facilitated by move- 
ment of peoples within the Middle South. Kneberg (1952:193) has proposed, 
although the evidence is not given, a movement of peoples (Middle Valley 
Aspect) eastward and westward along the Tennessee River. 

In addition to the consolidation of the Piedmont soon after the beginning 
of our era, we now find some northern penetrations of the southern Coastal 
Plain far beyond the areas reached by the original Middle Eastern settlers. 
The Early-Middle Baytown sites of the Mississippi Valley south of.the Yazoo 
Basin (Phillips, Ford, and Griffin 1951:442) may represent in this connection 
no more than the spread of cord-marked pottery. On the other hand, we can 
make a good case for the migration of a northern people or a northern-influ- 
enced people down the South Atlantic Coast. 

On the coast of Georgia the first burial mounds appear contemporaneously 
with a heavy flood of cord-decorated pottery in the simple northern conoidal 
form, and the impression of a discontinuity between this Wilmington Focus 
and the preceding Southern Appalachian Deptford culture is very strong. 
Hence, a migration of peoples from some region occupied by the Northern 
Tradition is inferred. Since the basic adaptation seems to have been to a shell- 
fish and marineland ecology and the Wilmington peoples did not in the be- 
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ginning wander far inland, one might suppose that coastal North and South 
Carolina was the original home of these invaders. On the other hand, there is 
little evidence of burial mounds north of Beaufort, South Carolina (Moore 
1898: 147-48), and the original Wilmington homeland may not be easy to 
discover. 

Several large Wilmington sites investigated by Catherine McCann and 
the writer near the mouth of the Savannah River showed intermittent de- 
posits of shell. At Walthour, shell heaps were several feet high and a solid 
bank of oystershell lined the edge of the tidewater marsh from which shell- 
fish were secured. There is a striking similarity to the dispersed settlement 
pattern and shellfish economy of the Hamilton Focus in eastern Tennessee 
suggesting that, like Hamilton, the Wilmington people lived a fairly secure 
existence without fear of attack. Artifacts other than pottery are not abun- 
dant at these sites. Bone awls and crudely decorated bone pins are present 
and the two-hole stone bar and small stemless projectile points, also present 
in Hamilton, may testify to the presence of the bow and arrow. Platform pipes 
with the bowl toward one end resemble one of the Hamilton forms (Lewis and 
Kneberg 1946, Pl. 64, A, lower left) as well as a form occurring in the con- 
temporary Southern Appalachian Woodstock Focus of piedmont Georgia. 
Wilmington mounds, seventy-five to one hundred fifty feet in diameter and 
one to four feet high, may contain a central deposit of cremated individuals, 
sometimes in a burial pit. Other interments may be sitting, flexed, skull, 
bundle, or extended. Red ochre was used but grave offerings were rather in- 
frequent (Caldwell 1952:317). Following the Wilmington intrusion, the suc- 
ceeding Savannah I, Savannah II, and Irene periods on the Georgia Coast 
show a remarkable picture of acculturation of the invaders to the Southern 
Appalachian Tradition. 

We do not know of any strong northern penetrations into the Middle 
South after a time we may provisionally set at about 500 A.D. Henceforth 
the main currents of cultural transmission were northward from the Gulf 
Tradition which was flourishing after Hopewell passed its peak, and from the 
Mississippi Valley from which elements of the vigorous Mississippian Tradi- 
tion were to penetrate far into the northeastern hinterlands. 


THE SOUTHERN APPALACHIAN TRADITION 


With the exception of peninsular Florida, the distinctive feature of the 
earthenware of the extreme Southeast was decoration impressed or stamped on 
the vessels by the use of small carved wooden paddles The main styles— 
simple stamping (straight parallel grooves), check stamping (grid of lines), 
and complicated stamping (complex abstract designs)—arose early and per- 
sisted in one form or another until well into the period of European settle- 
ment. These styles had their greatest frequency and historical continuity in 
Georgia. In the following discussion we shall rely heavily on ceramic evidence. 
Not only does pottery provide a detailed relative time scale, but comparisons 
of the aggregate of ceramic features over wide areas can indicate zones of 
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interaction and sometimes something about the kinds of connection involved. 
Finally, we also stress ceramic evidence because many sites have yielded 
little else. 

Southeastern sites of the periods immediately following the Archaic are 
generally small and provide only some chipped or ground stone tools, frag- 
ments of pottery and broken stones. Some ceramic decoration was carried 
over from Archaic times. Punctation in areas and patterns is characteristic 
of eastern Georgia and South Carolina, occurring at Thom’s Creek near 
Columbia, S. C. (Griffin 1945b), at the Refuge Site near the mouth of the 
Savannah River (Waring communication), and at sites of the Horse Island 
Focus along the Atlantic Coast from Edisto Island, S. C. to Wilmington, 
N. C. (Caldwell 1952:315; Haig communication). In contrast to the thicker, 
modeled, and fiber-tempered ware of the southeastern late Archaic sites, the 
new ceramics were of coiled construction, thinner, and generally sand-temp- 
ered. A simple stamping of random stick impressions which had first appeared 
in the Archaic of the Savannah and Tennessee rivers is still present at the 
Refuge Site noted above and occurs in varying proportions at sites of the 
Mossy Oak Focus of central Georgia. A direct continuity between the Archaic 
and the sites immediately following is probably a general condition in the 
southern states (cf. Jennings 1952:259 for the Lower Mississippi Valley), but 
except in Louisiana and Mississippi, and in central Georgia where Fairbanks 
(1952:236) noted the persistence of Archaic chipped stone forms at Mossy 
Oak sites, the evidence for continuity is largely ceramic. 

Mossy Oak of central Georgia is so far the earliest of the manifestations 
we consider directly in the Southern Appalachian Tradition. The assemblage 
may be derived from a southeastern, indigenous Archaic. The characteristic 
pottery decoration, by simple stamping (Figure 8), has Archaic antecedents. 
As already noted, the contemporary formation in the Piedmont immediately 
to the north was the intrusive Middle Eastern Tradition which presumbably 
terminated the late Archaic in that region. Although the Middle Eastern Tra- 
dition may itself have developed in large part from the Archaic, with the 
addition of an undetermined increment from the Northern Tradition, it was 
from an Archaic manifestation lying northward—certainly no farther south 
than Tennessee. And so the basis for the initial distinctions between the 
Southern Appalachian and Middle Eastern Traditions is their derivation from 
geographically separate Archaic formations, heightened, of course, by the 
stress placed by the latter on a deciduous forest economy, relying heavily on 
acorns, hickory nuts, and other forest seeds. In contrast, Mossy Oak and 
most of the contemporary cultures of the Coastal Plain seem to have con- 
tinued a generalized Archaic subsistence pattern. Yet, cultural interaction 
continued apace; there were some material items shared by Mossy Oak and 
the more northerly foci: “‘boatstones’” and two-hole “bar gorgets,”’ short 
conical steatite tubes or pipes, and the “round grave” burial custom. 

Probably somewhat overlapping with Mossy Oak in time, and ranging 
south and west of it on the Coastal Plain, is another Southern Appalachian 
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Fic. 6. The Gulf and Southern Appalachian Traditions, circa 1 A.D. 


manifestation known as Swift Creek. As in the case of Mossy Oak, we know 
much more about the pottery than of the other details of material! culture. 
The few Swift Creek sites investigated have not shown many preserved fea- 
tures, but Kelly’s work at the type site in central Georiga (1938) provided 
a stratigraphic sequence in which changes in the impressed pottery orna- 
ment were noted. In Early Swift Creek (Figure 8) stamped designs were 
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relatively small, of two to four geometrical figures integrated by other simple 
elements. Motifs often showed open terminal lines which permitted the re- 
peated applications of the paddle to be neatly joined, creating an overall 
effect similar to an elaborate print. Some rims were decorated by notching or 
scalloping. In Middle Swift Creek (Figure 10) the stamping tools were more 
carefully carved and impressions also better registered. Rims now show a 
small downward fold. From our point of view, Middle Swift Creek pottery 
is esthetically better and designs show a nice balance of freedom and re- 
straint. Throughout this style, motifs are overwhelmingly abstract, although 
the Kellys are inclined to see some naturalistic forms in the earlier period. 
In Late Swift Creek stamped designs become larger and dies more carelessly 
carved and applied. The small folded rim increases in size. Briefly, what we 
seem to have in central Georgia is the rise, culmination, and part of the 
decline of a local pottery style. 

From this region, the Swift Creek style spread throughout a large part of 
the Southeast, and examples have even been noted in northern Hopewellian 
sites. When Swift Creek pottery was adopted in the areas adjoining its hearth, 
it continued to show time changes parallel to but not exactly the same as 
those in the central Georgia development. When, much later, during the 
Mississippian radiation, complicated-stamped pottery briefly disappeared 
from its original homeland, it continued to be made in South Georgia and 
northern Florida as well as in the Piedmont areas which had not been already 
preempted by the Northern Tradition. And in these adjoining parts of the 
Southeast, new complicated stamped styles, derivative from the old Swift 
Creek ideas, continued to be made into the period of European settlement. 

Nonceramic aspects of the Swift Creek sequence are difficult to handle. 
Despite the considerable amount of time represented by the early to late 
Swift Creek succession at the type site, artifacts other than pottery have been 
described together without any chronological separation (cf. Fairbanks 1952: 
277-78) and evidently included are other specimens derived from a previous 
Archaic occupation of the site. Additional survey and excavations will prob- 
ably delineate formations in central Georgia which can be regarded as suc- 
cessive foci corresponding to the early middle, and late phases of the pottery 
sequences. Even now we can speak of an early Swift Creek Focus compris- 
ing two sites: the Swift Creek lower levels and a site recently discovered on 
Halloca Creek south of Columbus, Georgia (Chase 1955:21). Early Swift 
Creek evidently falls into the latter half of the first millennium B.C., a judg- 


ment compendent with placing Mossy Oak and its contemporary Middle . 


Eastern neighbors of the southeast Piedmont in the first half of the same 
thousand years. A radiocarbon date from piedmont Georgia where an early 
variety of Swift Creek appeared in Forsyth Focus levels was 149 B.C.+140 
(Libby 1955:111). Correspondingly, we should probably date Late Swift 
Creek in central Georgia after the middle of the first millennium A.D, fol- 
lowed by the Napier Focus which in turn precedes the Mississippian radia- 
tion into this area. 
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At Swift Creek, successive stages of what appears to have been an accre- 
tional mound showed such debris as cracked rocks, sherds, and chipped stone 
artifacts and suggest only that the general way of life during the hundreds of 
years this site was occupied had changed little from late Archaic times. Cer- 
tainly, there was no evidence of the stress placed on acorn economy in the 
Piedmont and Middle South. Horticulture, if present, played no appreciable 
role (cf. Fairbanks 1952:287). Swift Creek pottery was indeed precocious 
but does not in itself suggest a greater economic surplus or stability of residence 
than had been present since late Archaic times. 

The end of the Swift Creek sequence in central Georgia is marked by the 
appearance of Napier Complicated Stamped and the disappearance of the 
Swift Creek style in this area. Napier pottery (Figure 10) is especially thin 
walled with nearly straight sides, sometimes a slightly flaring rim, and the 
small rim fold which had first appeared in Middle Swift Creek is now relatively 
exaggerated. Napier has a limited repertory of complicated-stamped designs 
composed of fine cameo-like ridges and grooves. Particularly characteristic is 
parallel line filling of design areas. The stamping is clearly descended from the 
Swift Creek style, but we do not seem to have the steps of its development in 
central Georgia. 

Only one pure Napier site is known although sherds occurred at Swift 
Creek and at other stations, including the famous Macon Plateau where they 
were below the remains of a Mississippian earth lodge (Fairbanks 1946). We 
know practically nothing about Napier except in the ceramic department, but 
the continued lack of permanent installations or earthworks suggests the same 
unspecialized hunting and gathering existence which earlier prevailed. This 
way of life may then have persisted in central Georgia until the intrusion of a 
Mississippian culture at a guess date of prior to 1000 A.D. If this way of life 
did persist, it was rudely disturbed by the agricultural Mississippians, but we 
shall now leave central Georgia to examine developments in the bordering 
southeastern Piedmont which had been settled by Middle Eastern invaders 
at the end of the Archaic. 

By the second half of the first millennium B.C. the cultural homogeneity 
of the Middle Eastern Foci along the southern Piedmont was breaking up. 
We have already discussed the influence of the Northern Tradition in this 
process, and we may now turn to the effects exerted by the Southern Appalach- 
ian Tradition, principally in northern Georgia and western South Carolina but 
to a lesser degree in northeastern Alabama and eastern Tennessee. 

In the case of northern effects in the Middle South it was possible to sug- 
gest that the culturally potent Hopewellian foci along a broad area south of 
the Great Lakes provided most stimuli to change, perhaps in a kind of diffusion 
situation. Certainly trade was involved, but there is no direct evidence that 
incursions of peoples played an appreciable part. We see the parallel process 
in the southeastern Piedmont a little differently, as a kind of growing up 
together of South Appalachian foci and others derived from the Middle East- 
ern immigrants. We do not see a Southern Appalachian cultural nexus stimu- 
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lating the southeast Piedmont in the way that Hopewellian may have 
influenced the western part of the Piedmont and the Middle South. There were 
borrowings on both sides, but the relatively impoverished cultures of the 
Georgia hearth of stamped decorated pottery could hardly have impressed the 
Piedmontese much more favorably than they now impress the archeologist. 

Thus, the first notable Southern Appalachian pottery in the Piedmont, 
decorated by check stamping (Figure 7), is probably not derived from the 
central Georgia hearth of complicated stamps. The initial strength of this 
type in parts of the eastern Piedmont suggests that this is close to, if not 
actually, its homeland. From here it probably spread to other parts of the 
area as well as to central Georgia itself. 

If we may assume that the occurrence of this check-stamped style illus- 
strates to some degree the Southern Appalachianization of the eastern Pied- 
mont, we find two distinct patterns, possibly representing two contemporane- 
ous processes: 


(1) In the Etowah River area the older Middle Eastern Kellog Focus, with pottery 
entirely in the fabric-decorated style, changed into what we recognize as the local 
Post-Kellog Period when Cartersville Check Stamped was added to the continuing 
ceramic complex. When, subsequently, Cartersville Simple Stamped was added to the 
check and fabric-marked types we recognize the Cartersville Focus. Finally, at a few 
of the latest sites in this continuum we find the addition of complicated stamping in the 
Early-to-Middle Swift Creek style. It appears to be significant that none of this succes- 
sion of pottery complexes contains check stamping exclusively, and there is a clear con- 
tinuity from the original local Middle Eastern formation which, insofar as ceramic de- 
velopment is concerned, was coming increasingly to belong to the Southern Appalach- 
ian Tradition. We infer that the descendants of the original Middle Eastern settlers of 
this area were still present locally as pottery gradually changed. 

(2) Representing the second process or condition are sites on the upper Chattahoo- 
chee in Georgia (Forsyth Focus: Caldwell, Thompson and Caldwell 1952), on Talledega 
Creek in northern Alabama (Larson communication) and as far west as the Pickwick 
Basin on the Tennessee River, where pottery was decorated exclusively by check stamp- 
ing. The absence of the earlier fabric-decorated style does not rule out the possibility 
that these peoples may also have been descendants of Middle Easterners, but for some 
reason they favored the check-stamped style to a much greater degree. 


The overlapping ranges of these two occurrence patterns is interesting. 
Pure check-stamped ceramic complexes occur both east and west of Etowah 
and Tennessee River enclaves of mixed-check- and fabric-decorated potteries. 

As the Southern Appalachian Tradition began to take form, we find in the 
arts of northern Alabama and eastern Tennessee, where northern cord- 
decorated ceramics were becoming ascendant, evidence of Southern Appa- 
lachian transmissions which had no lasting effect. Sequences of pottery styles— 
check-, simple-, and complicated-stamped, in the same relative order they 
appear in northern Georgia (Caldwell n.d.a)—are noted in the Limestone 
Tempered Series of northern Alabama (Griffin 1945a) and the Watt’s Bar- 
Candy Creek continuum of eastern Tennessee (Lewis and Kneberg 1946). 
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We have been concerned with the indications of Southern Appalachian 
development in the Piedmont as exhibited by pottery. Other details of pied- 
mont cultures during this span show much less in the way of differentiation 
and change, even when we contrast the areas of Northern influence with those 
of the Southern Appalachian Tradition. Greater differences were seen to ap- 
pear as the Northern Tradition consolidated its gains with the introduction 
of Hopewellian burial rites, but at the beginning of our era similarities greatly 
outweighed the differences. Over the entire southern Piedmont and Middle 
South, settlements were still relatively small and compact and in areas of 
rugged terrain were situated on narrow terraces or in valleys close to streams 
rather than on the broader higher terraces preferred by later agriculturalists 
(Caldwell n.d.a). Houses were circular, of poles set in ground (Bynum, Candy 
Creek, and Cartersville foci) and perhaps covered with brush or mats; there 
is yet no evidence of the clay plaster which later prevailed in the cooler parts 
of the South. Pit hearths lined with stones have occurred centrally in those 
houses; and other hearths, sometimes with an abundance of fractured rocks 
indicative of hot rock cooking, were often placed outside. Minor artifacts 
included stemmed and stemless projectile points of flint and quartz as well as 
small scrapers and other stone tools which had changed hardly at all from the 
styles brought by the original Middle Eastern Settlers. Included also were 
perforated “‘boatstones” and ‘“‘bar gorgets,”’ thick, rounded stone celts, so- 
called hoes of rough slate or shale, and shallow biconcave stone grinding plat- 
forms which were apparently used with discoidal handstones. 

Of considerable interest is the suggestion that the old Middle Eastern re- 
liance on the acorn as an economic staple may have been diminishing. The 
Post-Kellog Period of the Etowah River area and Candy Creek of eastern 
Tennessee continue to show a sufficiency of cooking and storage pits, but the 
succeeding north Georgia Cartersville Focus has so far shown few storage pits 
or evidences of the acorn economy, and in the subsequent Hamilton Focus of 
eastern Tennessee there was even a reversion to a greater degree of dependence 
on shellfish (Kneberg 1952:193). Although horticulture had long been known 
in the East, there is no evidence at this time of cultivated plants in the Pied- 
mont or southward. 

Throughout the Piedmont and adjacent Middle South we still find burials 
generally flexed, with little to accompany them, although there are exceptions. 
Should the mortuary complex of the Copena Focus turn out to be contempo- 
rary with the limestone tempered pottery of northern Alabama as has been 
suggested, then we should include the elaborate rite of mounds, tombs, and 
extended and flexed burials with lavish offerings for the portions of the area 
which were affiliating with the Northern Tradition. For the rest of the region 
we find that at least some interments continue to be placed in the midst of the 
settlements, often, it seems, in disused storage pits. In northern Georgia we 
also have evidence of contemporary burial in caves (Harris 1950) and stone 
mounds (Waring 1945) and offerings now include celts of stone and cold- 
hammered copper as well as breastplates, beads, and reel-shaped objects of the 
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same material. It is likely that such items represent northern influences into 
the Southern Appalachian Tradition either from Copena or from an immedi- 
ately preceding horizon. Our former inclination to equate most Georgia stone 
mounds with this time level has been shaken by recent investigations of 
A. R. Kelly and his associates suggesting that many stone mounds may be 
earlier or later. The difficulties with the Georgia stone mounds are parallel to 
those presented to investigators in Tennessee, Kentucky, West Virginia, and 
Indiana: time diagnostic inclusions are infrequent. There are as yet no earth 
burial mounds on this time level within the borders of the Southern Appa- 
lachian Tradition, nor did they appear in the sequel when, during the expan- 
sion of the Northern Tradition, burial mounds spread throughout Tennessee, 
northern Alabama, Mississippi, and even down the Georgia Coast. 

For this later period of the Southern Appalachian Tradition, for which 
a guess date of after 500 A.D. would be appropriate and while to the north 
and northwest the Hamilton, Decatur, Wilmington, McKelvey and Miller II 
cultures were flourishing, we have many local cultures making stamped potter- 
ies which go through a bewildering series of style changes. In central Georgia 
the Late Swift Creek and subsequent Napier potteries can be included in this 
interval. In northeast Georgia the earliest prehistoric occupation at the 
famous Lower Cherokee Town of Tugalo contains pottery with both Napier 
and Middle-to-Late Swift Creek stamped designs. A similar combination is 
characteristic of the Early Woodstock Focus of north central Georgia and of 
the latest occupation at Russell Cave in northern Alabama (Broyles 1958). 
From this time on we also find in the northern part of the Southern Appalach- 
ian Tradition, as well as at Kolomoki, in the extreme southwest, the appear- 
ance of exotic features which we were formerly inclined to ascribe to developing 
Mississippian influences. The writer now leans toward the view that the earlier 
of these new features of the Southern Appalachian Tradition were derived 
from the Gulf area. It is only later, after the Mississippian radiation, that 
we can with any certainty point to the Mississippian cultures as the major 
source of changes in the Southern Appalachian Tradition. 

In late Weeden Island times the Gulf Tradition was moving up the 
Chattahoochee into southwest Georgia through a process of acculturation of 
Southern Appalachian peoples (Caldwell 1955: 84). In contemporary Piedmont 
Georgia incised and punctated Gulf-like sherds from Early Woodstock and 
developed Woodstock contexts may reflect the rise of Gulf influence. At the 
Summerour Site on the upper Chattahoochee near Buford there is a temple 
mound of this horizon complete with building on top. The problem at Sum- 
merour is to determine whether the temple is Gulf or Mississippian. The Mis- 
sissippian intrusion into central Georgia represented by the Macon Plateau 
and Browns’ Mount sites is uncomfortably close in time. Mississippian may 
appear there in the period immediately following the heyday of Napier Com- 
plicated Stamped pottery, and this type, we nvte, also occurs in Early Wood- 
stock. If, however, the inclination is to judge the date of the Mississippian 
intrusion according to the settlement of Hiwassee Island, Tennessee, on the 
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assumption that it might be coeval with the Macon Plateau, we find that the 
Hiwassee Island pre-mound zone is later than Etowah I and thus considerably 
later thar. the Early Woodstock Temple at Summerour. From this point of 
view the possibility that the latter is Gulf inspired seems better founded. 

However this may be, it appears that Gulf influences are now being felt over 
a wide area of the east in northern Georgia as well as in the Middle Baytown 
sites of the central Mississippi Valley. Beyond the regions where the Gulf 
Tradition was being consolidated, the leavening of Gulf ideas may have been 
counteracting the diversity of the regional traditions and contributing, with 
older Hopewellian influences, to the kind of unity which Swanton (1928b) 
noted was later split asunder by the Muskogian intrusion. 

In the Etowah River area of northwest Georgia we are embarrassed by a 
dearth of occupation sites equivalent to Early Woodstock times. The subse- 
quent Woodstock Period proper (Figure 9) is well represented and was first 
defined in this area by Wauchope (1948). Later excavations in the Allatoona 
reservoir nearby distinguished two separate Woodstock foci, one of which had 
Wauchope’s pottery type Woodstock Incised—perhaps reflecting Gulf 
inspiration. 

The Georgia Piedmont, unlike central Georgia and eastern Tennessee, did 
not see a mass migration of Mississippians, and here the continuity of the 
Southern Appalachian Tradition remained unbroken. This area, perhaps with 
others to the east and southeast, remained a reservoir of Southern Appalachian 
ideas and style and was probably one source of the acculturation of the Mis- 
sissippi intruders when the Southern Appalachian Tradition was “‘refocalized” 
(Kelly 1938) in the Lamar cultures of prehistoric times. 

Connections with eastern Tennessee just prior to the arrival of Mississip- 
pians there are indicated by the discovery of Etowah I Period sherds at the 
base of the Hiwassee Island mound (Lewis and Kneberg 1946:92, Pl. 51), and 
parts of Tennessee may have been briefly within Southern Appalachian cul- 
tural boundaries. Etowah I (Figure 9) sites are also frequent throughout 
northeast Georgia, although rare or lacking in the Etowah Valley to the 
westward. 

Mississippian. connections via the Hiwassee Island Focus are first strongly 
seen in Etowah II. At the Wilbanks Farm Site on the Etowah River, Sears 
(1950) found some quantity of the pottery called Hiwassee Island Complicated 
Stamped, a shell-tempered equivalent of the sand-tempered Georgia type 
Etowah Complicated Stamped. Associated with it were sherds of Hiwassee 
Island Red on Buff bowls. The latter type continued to be used in the suc- 
ceeding Etowah III Period of northern Georgia although shell-tempered 
pottery became negligible. Rectangular “‘small log” wall trench dwellings ap- 
pear in Etowah ITI. 

As the cultures of the Mississippian Tradition to the westward gradually 
changed, distinctive forms of Mississippian artifacts appeared at Southern 
Appalachian sites at successive times. A narrow-necked, shell-tempered water 
bottle and small vessels with strap handles occurred in Savannah Period 
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graves in the Allatoona Reservoir. Stone box graves appeared with Southern 
Cult burials in the Wilbanks Period level in Mound C at the Etowah Site 
(Larson communication). During Cult times at Etowah, domestic pottery 
(Figure 12: Wilbanks) continued to be within the Southern Appalachian 
Tradition, while still showing evidence that Mississippian ceramic styles had 
long been circulated in the area. To regard Etowah as Mississippian, as many 
have done, is to ignore the continuity of the Southern Appalachian Tradition 
at that site, particularly as reflected in domestic material items. 

It seems probable that the continuing appearance of elements of Missis- 
sippian culture in northern Georgia was a result of proximity to the Dallas 
Focus of eastern Tennessee, and Dallas is also likely to have been the source 
of the Southern Cult in this region. The Carters Quarters Site excavated by 
Moorehead (1932) north of Cartersville may have had a Dallas component, 
and a recent investigation in Gordon County, northwest Georgia (Wear com- 
munication) yielded another Dallas site. Apparently Dallas extended into 
northwest Georgia to border on the area of the Southern Appalachian Tradi- 
tion, which was represented by the Wilbanks Period in Southern Cult times. 
The identification of Dallas with the Ani-Kusa or Coosa River People (Lewis 
and Kneberg 1946) seems altogether likely, but the tribal affiliation of con- 
temporary Etowah River People will long remain in doubt. 

Turning now to the southern Appalachian Tradition on the Atlantic and 
Gulf coasts, we find, at about the beginning of our era, the simple-stamped 
and exaggerated check-stamped ceramics (Figure 8) of the Deptford types 
(Caldwell and Waring 1939) extending from Coastal North Carolina (Haag 
communication) down the Atlantic seaboard and across northern Florida 
westward, reportedly to Mobile Bay (DeJarnette 1952). This extended geo- 
graphical distribution suggests a strand-looping kind of existence for many of 
the peoples who made pottery of the Deptford types, although sites extend 
up the rivers for a considerable distance inland. It may also say something 
about the Atlantic and Gulf coasts as a single interaction area corresponding 
to the ceramic province. Both coasts at this time contrast ceramically with 
the Cartersville Focus sites of Piedmont Georgia and contemporary northern 
Alabama manifestations in the limestone-tempered series. Within this frame 
of reference both coasts are one unity, northern Georgia and northern Ala- 
bama another. 

We know relatively little about Deptford cultures. There are shell heaps 
as well as open sites with a scattering of shell and potsherds on the surface. 
Large Archaic-appearing javelin points are present, but relatively few dis- 
tinctive nonceramic artifacts are known. The only hint concerning mortuary 
customs is from the Gulf Coast Carrabelle site where Willey (1949: 354) cites 
two cremated burials within the margin of an occupation area. There were 
ho associated artifacts, but caches of purposefully destroyed earthenware were 
found nearby. No Deptford burial mounds have been reported. 

We shall see presently that later, during the Marksville-Santa Rosa Stage 
of the Gulf Tradition, a burial mound complex was introduced into Gulf 
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Florida from the Lower Valley to be adopted in the Santa Rosa Period, after 
Deptford times. Domestic pottery in Gulf Florida remained Southern Ap- 
palachian (Figure 8) but now showing closest connections with the central 
Georgia Swift Creek Complicated Stamped style. Gulf economy continued to 
be based on marine foods (Willey 1949:368) particularly shellfish, and also 
hunting. This was probably the subsistence pattern of preceding Deptford 
and still earlier Archaic times. There is no direct evidence of Santa Rosa horti- 
culture, although Willey believes that some planting was done. Santa Rosa 
was a time of small settlements, but evidently with sufficient surplus to ex- 
press the elaborate Gulf mortuary customs then being accepted in Florida, 
and Willey thinks it not unlikely that a class of nobles, comparable to those 
of Natchez social stratification, was beginning to emerge. 

These mortuary practices in northwest Florida were of course pure Gulf, but 
superimposed on a people whose workaday culture was primarily Southern 
Appalachian. This cultural balance persisted through the succeeding Kolo- 
moki Period (Figure 10) until the latter part of Weeden Island times when 
domestic pottery itself became completely within the Gulf Tradition. To- 
ward the end of the Kolomoki period and at the beginning of the Coles Creek- 
Weeden Island Stage of the Gulf Tradition, we find among a host of small 
settlements in northwest Florida and southwest Georgia some large centers, 
such as Kolomoki, Basin Bayou, Hall, and Mound Field. The elaborate 
mortuary ceremonial and suggested complexities of social organization in- 
dicated at these larger sites has been well described by Sears in several publi- 
cations (1953, 1954, 1956). At about this time or a little later we find the Gulf 
Tradition established in a broad belt across a south Georgia-north Florida 
region which had formerly been part of the Southern Appalachian cultural 
province, and Weeden Island Period sites occur in Okeefenokee Swamp in 
southeast Georgia. Weeden Island determinants have been noted by the 
writer as far north as Abbeville on the lower Ocmulgee River, associated 
with late Wilmington cord-decorated ware of the Northern Tradition which 
evidently came in from the Georgia Coast. 

The loss of the Gulf Coast and south Georgia to the Gulf Tradition was 
paralleled at about the same time by the loss of the Georgia Coast to the 
Wilmington peoples of the Northern Tradition, which also had the similar 
effect of introducing burial mounds to that region. 

The Wilmington culture of the Georgia Coast was described in connection 
with the Northern Tradition and we noted briefly that beginning in Wilming- 
ton and manifested more strongly in the succeeding coastal periods Savan- 
nah I, II, and Irene, there were progressive changes in material culture which 
eventually brought the Coast back into the Southern Appalachian tra- 
dition. 

That some Appalachian influences were present in Wilmington itself, 
either as residual from Deptford times or subsequently introduced, is indi- 
cated by the presence of a few complicated, check, and simple-stamped sherds 
from vessels which otherwise conformed to the Wilmington standards of 
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form, thickness of wall, and heavy crushed sherd tempering. The first changes 
we note in coastal pottery, however, were not specifically Southern Appa- 
lachian. By Savannah I the heavy cord impressions on Wilmington vessels 
have changed to a finer cord; criss-cross application of the corded paddle be- 
comes predominant; the formerly conoidal bases of jars are now rounded; 
and particles of sherd tempering become finer. There is a great increase in 
the proportion of smoothed pottery, and that which is associated at some 
burial mounds consists almost entirely of burnished bowls. 

Some of these ceramic changes were paralleled in other cultures of the 
Northern Tradition, for example, Hamilton in eastern Tennessee and Mc- 
Kelvey in northwestern Alabama. Alternative inferences are (1) that Wil- 
mington did not immediately sever its connections with the Northern Tra- 
dition, and (2) that such changes were stylistically inherent in the kind of 
corded ware with which both the Hamilton and Wilmington potteries had 
begun. The shift toward plain ware may, on the other hand, be a reflection 
of a pan-southern process also taking place in the contemporary Gulf Tra- 
dition. When Southern Appalachian pottery disappeared from northwest 
Florida during the Weeden Island-Coles Creek stage, the greater part of the 
earthenware of the succeeding local Cumming’s Period was undecorated 
(Caldwell n.d.b). A similar trend may have been occurring in the Middle 
Baytown manifestation of the central Mississippi Valley, and a preference 
for burnished or undecorated pottery appears in this area as well as in the 
Hamilton and Wilmington regions of the Northern Tradition. 

Returning to the Georgia Coast we find that by the middle of Savannah 
I times pottery temper has shifted from fine sherd to grit, jars show the be- 
ginning of a rim flare, and check-stamped decoration has now reappeared at 
some sites. By Savannah II (Figure 11), check-stamped decoration has be- 
come more important and complicated stamping has reappeared (Savannah 
Complicated Stamped); this is our evidence of Southern Appalachian rap- 
proachement with the Georgia Coast. In southern and southwest Georgia 
and northwest Florida, domestic pottery now shifts rather suddenly back to 
a Southern Appalachian check-stamped type (Wakulla, Figure 11). Mor- 
tuary practices remain Gulfian, however. As far south as Tampa Bay in 
peninsular Florida we now find peripheral diminutive and apparently de- 
generate varieties of Southern Appalachian stamping (Tampa Complicated 
Stamped) which also occur infrequently at Wakulla Period sites in southwest 
Georgia. 

On the Georgia Coast, during Savannah II times we also find the first 
appearance of temple mounds, much later than in the interior, and coincident 
here with the Southern Cult. Domestic pottery remains within the Southern 
Appalachian Tradition. Certain of the architectural features and the temple 
mounds are borrowings from the Mississippian Tradition. Since few other 
Mississippian features are present, an incursion of Mississippian peoples to 
the Coast is unlikely. 

During the long span with which we have been dealing on the Georgia 
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Coast—since Wilmington times—the changes which took place in pottery 
form, temper, and decoration were in particulars and did not at any time in- 
terrupt the essential continuity of pottery-making in the area. Moreover, in 
both ceramic and nonceramic artifact categories changes were not coterminous, 
and in some cases new features became popular at regularly increasing rates 
while others were declining in favor. It seems a fair guess that such patterns 
of change reflect a degree of tranquility on the Georgia Coast without im- 
portant intrusions of alien peoples. There is, however, additional evidence 
that such may have been the case. That some of the descendants of the old 
Wilmington invaders were present during succeeding ceramic periods is in- 
dicated by the persistence of skeletons with a rare tooth anomaly (Caldwell, 
McCann, and Hulse 1941:67; Hulse n.d.). 

Equally interesting is the nature of changes which seem to have taken place 
in mortuary customs. If we compare the burial mounds excavated by Moore 
(1898a, 1898b) with the results of more recent work near the mouth of the 
Savannah River (Caldwell 1952), we find that from Wilmington times through 
four ceramic intervals ending with the protohistoric Irene Period, no burial 
form was ever discarded. Each succeeding period brought new ideas for inter- 
ment and kinds of offerings. As a consequence the latest mounds on the coast 
show the greatest variety of burial features. In addition to our earlier judg- 
ment of coastal tranquillity we also observe here a kind of cumulative change 
which may be characteristic of geographically marginal areas, of which the 
Coast surely was one. 


THE GULF TRADITION 


A number of archeologists have recently called attention to prehistoric 
cultural similarities throughout the Gulf coastal area of North America 
(Willey 1949:144; Goggin 1949:34-39; Ford 1951:66-67; Stoward 1948; 
Sears 1954a). The resemblances are especially striking in mortuary cere- 
monialism and ceramic decoration. More than the implication of genetic 
connections among the Gulf cultures, we «..ay see in the occurrences of spe- 
cific pottery styles from eastern Texas to » ‘theastern Florida, evidence for 
a relatively high degree of interaction among Gulf peoples. 

The distinctiveness of Gulf culture was indeed apparent to Swanton in 
his classic study of southeastern culture history over some thiriy years ago 
(1928b). We are now, however, in a position to recognize the contrast he found 
between the tribes of the Gulf (Chitamacha, Natchez, Choctaw, Timucua, 
Caddo) and the interior tribes of the Creek Confederacy as essentially the 
contrast between the Gulf and mixed Southern Appalachian- Mississippian 
regional traditions. However, the ethnological distinctions were to a degree 
blurred, because in prehistoric times many parts of the Gulf area had adopted 
some Mississippian cultural elements, and the central part—specifically the 
region occupied historically by the Appalachee—had also been overrun by 
Mississippian peoples. The protohistoric Ft. Walton manifestation of this 
area is mixed Gulf and Mississippian. As we proceed east or west from this 
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region we find less Mississippian admixture. This is the case with the Safety 
Harbor Focus of the central Florida West Coast, and similarly the historic 
Timucua farther east, now known archeologically through the work of Goggin, 
also show more Gulf and fewer Mississippian characteristics. To the west in 
the Lower Mississippi Valley some Mississippian features are present at Pla- 
quamine Period sites, but again not as strongly as in Ft. Walton. Thus, it 
now appears that the Timucua and Natchez, at the two extremes of the long 
Gulf area, may represent the older Gulf culture in a purer form than could 
survive in the intervening territory. 

According to Sears (1954a), Gulf mortuary practices reflect highly or- 
ganized social systems. The function of many of the elaborate burial mounds 
in this area may have been as monuments to important personages, for whom 
were disposed quantities of valuable goods. The class stratification and re- 
tainer sacrifice known historically from the Natchez seem to be inferable in 
the varieties and positions of interments in prehistoric sites throughout much 
of the Gulf area. These mortuary customs are reminiscent of Hopewellian, 
but Sears is inclined to discount the possibility of the Northern burial mounds 
representing social arrangements comparable to those he sees in the Gulf 
Tradition. Yet this question may for the present be left open. 

A useful feature of the regional tradition concept is the way it indicates 
which ethnological comparisons should be most pertinent to a given culture- 
historical problem. Here is another means by which something may be in- 
ferred about prehistoric social organization within the Gulf Tradition. We can 
compare the historic Timucua of northern Florida and the Natchez of the 
lower Mississippi Valley and suggest that social features which they hold in 
common, and which are not found among interior tribes deriving from the 
Mississippian Tradition, are Gulf traits at least as old as the time the central 
part of this area was severed by the radiation of the Mississippians. On this 
basis the following suggestions are offered. Within the prehistoric Gulf area 
clans were probably lacking, and some of the functions served by clans among 
other southeastern peoples may here have operated through lineages, others 
through class arrangements. Residence, so far as determinable, was patri- 
local, and among the Natchez there was considerable paternal authority. The 
imposing classes of the Natchez nobility seem to a degree reflected among 
the Timucua, who may also have been required to marry commoners. Of this 
point we are uncertain, and there is indeed some question of the workability 
of the class system as reported for the Natchez (Hart 1943; Quimby 1946). 
We can say, however, that the idea of ranking lineages was strong in the Gulf 
area. Characteristic of both Natchez and Timucua systems was the constant 
proliferation of new lineages, but the classificatory terms used by the two 
peoples were quite different. Instead of the Natchez Suns, Nobles, and Hon- 
ored Persons, we find among the Timucua a connection between the names 
for lineages and the terms used in kinship. Thus all members of one lineage 
might be known as Nephews, of another lineage as Grandfathers, and so on 
(Swanton 1922:363-67; 370) and such lineages occupied different rankings in 
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different localities. The terminology suggests that the aggregate of lineages, 
perhaps within a given locality, may have been organized as a great family 
in which lineages were analogous to the individual components. If this was 
truly the case, we have for the Timucua a social organization every bit as 
striking and unique as that of the Natchez. But if we regard the basic elements 
of Gulf social organization to have been lineages combined into larger units 
by systems of ranking which could vary from area to area, the systems de- 
veloped by the Timucua and Natchez become somewhat more understandable. 
Thus, as older Gulf features we should stress the importance of the lineage as a 
social building block and of systems of ranking or otherwise arranging such 
lineages in relation to each other. The Natchez and Timucua systems may then 
be area specializations emerging from such a context. 

In the beginning, the Gulf Tradition appears to have been a regional de- 
velopment stemming out of the Archaic formations in the general area of the 
lower Mississippi Valley. What we propose to regard as the earlier—Tche- 
functe—stage of this tradition shows a basically Archaic equipment plus 
pottery and mound burial (Ford and Quimby 1945; Jennings 1952:259) and 
some other traits which were widespread in the East in post-Archaic times. 
The latter include flexed and bundled burials, bear canines with a central 
hole for inlay, worked animal jaws, tubular pipes, boat and cigar-shaped 
stones, and stone plummets. There is also a constellation of specific pottery 
forms and decoration, including incising, punctate, dentate, rocker and zone 
stamping, and pinched surfaces. Some of these decorative styles occur widely 
in the northern states (Griffin 1946:49), but as a group they distinguish early 
Gulf, and as a group they continued, with some additions and style changes, 
until historic times. 

The spatial boundaries of the Gulf Tradition changed at various times, 
and we shall be able to cite an instance of the spread of this Tradition into 
northwest Florida and southwest Georgia. That the latter area then began 
to participate in a Gulf sphere of interaction and exchange of ideas is indicated 
by ceramic motifs which appear there in approximately the same temporal 
succession as they do in the Lower Mississippi Valley. Conversely, we can 
point to a contraction of the Gulf Tradition boundary during Fulton Aspect 
times in the Caddoan area (Eell and Baerreis 1951: 97)—which is also included 
here as Gulf. There is also evidence of a fairly stable boundary. In northeastern 
Oklahoma is a sequence of Woodland cultures (Bell and Baerreis 1951:27—33) 
which should affiliate with our proposed Northern Tradition, while in the east- 
central part of the same state another series beginning with Fourche-Maline 
and continuing through Spiro and Ft. Coffee times shows Gulf ceramic fea- 
tures. Although the first levels of Fourche-Maline may be of Hopewellian 
date, the affiliations are said to lie to the east and south (Bell and Baerreis 
1951:46). Orr (1952:243-44) found the closest resemblance of Fourche- 
Maline to Tchefuncte in the Lower Valley, which may again be a Hope- 
wellian contemporary as will be suggested below. 

Also connected with Tchefuncte is the Tchula Period complex of south- 
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eastern Arkansas and eastern Mississippi (Phillips, Ford and Griffin 1951:432- 
33). Relationships of some kind are patent between Tchefuncte and the Alex- 
ander pottery series of northwestern Alabama, and Griffin (1946) noted 
Tchefuncte-like potsherds from a site in eastern Texas. If we include all these 
outlying manifestations in the Gulf Tradition, its regional extent becomes 
considerable. 

In view of the age assigned to some Hopewell sites in radiocarbon deter- 
minations and the apparent chronological equivalence of Hopewell with the 
Cartersville and Deptford foci of the Southern Appalachian Tradition, it is 
likely that Marksville in the Lower Valley is later than the earlier Hopewell 
sites. The latter should then be equivalent, roughly, to the Tchefuncte stage 
of the Gulf Tradition. In northwest Florida, moreover, two of the diagnostic 
pottery types of the Santa Rosa Period, equated with Marksville, are Santa 
Rosa Stamped and Crystal River Incised, which are more like Tchefuncte 
Stamped and Orleans Punctated than they are like any Marksville types 
(Willey 1949:564). On this basis Willey could propose that there were Tche- 
functe influences in northwest Florida in pre-Santa Rosa times. These would 
necessarily be during the Deptford Period, again earlier than Marksville. 

No burial mounds had yet appeared in Florida at this time. For Tche- 
functe in Louisiana there are only the data from Lafayette and a few other 
mounds which show a simpler rite than was being practiced by contemporary 
Hopewell and Adena peoples. At Lafayette a number of bodies were laid in a 
shallow pit over which was placed in two operations, a low mound of earth. 
There is not much elaboration of mortuary practices from which we might 
infer the beginnings of the complexities of Gulf social organization. Gulf sites 
are still far behind Hopewell and Adena in this respect, and Tchefuncte buria! 
mounds have so far shown nothing which Hopewell and Adena do not show in 
greater complexity. It is a reasonable supposition that the Gulf, Hopewell, 
and Adena burial mound practices are related and that the Tchefuncte mound 
idea was derived from the older mounds of the northern areas. 

After Tchefuncte times Gulf burial practices seem to take their own course. 
It is true that Hopewellian-like artifacts now occur more frequently, but the 
mounds themselves are constructed on increasingly different principles, cul- 
minating in the elaborations of Coles Creek-Weeden Island. This may repre- 
sent the gradual accommodation of mortuary practices to the development of 
more elaborate Gulf social systems. It also may be significant that, at just 
the time we first notice this trend toward complexity and regional autonomy 
of burial rites, we find our first appreciable evidence of connections between 
the Gulf area and the more advanced regions to the southward, to what we 
shall refer in the terms of Kroeber (1952) and Willey (1955) as a nuclear 
American Oikoumene. 

In this, the succeeding Marksville-Santa Rosa Stage of the Gulf Tradi- 
tion, which following our previous reasoning should equate with the Hope- 
wellian sites of the first centuries A.D., the Gulf Tradition shows a more 
elaborate mortuary ritual. Jennings’ (1952:261-62) discussion of the Mzrk:- 
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ville, Crooks, and McQuerquodale sites noted that the first step was to build 
a small rectangular platform upon which bodies were laid and which Sears 
(1954a) regards as a reproduction of a temple mound in miniature. Other 
burials might be inclusive in such a platform, but the important point seems 
to be that it was always used for a mass funeral. Jennings notes that the cere- 
mony was apparently incomplete until a final conical mound was built over 
the platform—as Sears also found to be the case at Kolomoki in southwest 
Georgia. 

It was during the Marksville-Santa Rosa times that burial mounds first 
appeared in southern Alabama and northwest Florida. Some of the associated 
pottery vessels have prototypes in the Lower Valley and certainly represent 
cultural elements moving eastward along the Gulf littoral. Whether an in- 
vading people was responsible for the intrusion into northwest Florida of the 
mounds, varieties of ceramics, monitor pipes, and copper earspools in a ques- 
tion which cannot yet be answered (Willey 1949:563-64). Yet Willey points 
out that Florida pottery was a locally made, not imported, ware. It is even 
more significant that exotic traits and pottery are to be found chiefly in the 
burial mounds, while domestic ceramics and the minor artifacts of the village 
middens are principally of the indigenous Southern Appalachian Tradition. 
Therefore it will be better, until we find a pure Lower Valley site in Florida 
(an invading people on the move so to speak), to regard what is happening 
as simply the eastward spread of a mortuary complex to indigenous inhabi- 
tants of northwest Florida. 

This beginning of the eastward spread of the Gulf Tradition into Florida— 
later followed by the ‘“‘Gulfization” of domestic culture itself—is one source 
of the Hopewellian elements which were noticed there before the turn of the 
century when Clarence B. Moore began his digging (Greenman 1938; Griffin 
1946:64). There is also a considerable possibility of overland connections be- 
tween Florida and Ohio Hopewell, and indeed copper artifacts have never been 
found in such abundance in the Lower Valley as in Florida itself. 

The domestic pottery of northwest Florida at this time is a Southern Ap- 
palachian Early to Middle Swift Creek Complicated Stamped style—hence 
the name of the local period: Santa Rosa-Swift Creek—and the association 
of Marksville cultural elements with this phase of the Southern Appalachian 
Tradition, above Deptford in the area, is secured. 

The succeeding period in northwest Florida and southwest Georgia is 


named for the Kolomoki Site on Little Kolomoki Creek, an affluent of the’ 


southward flowing Chattahoochee River. Here, a temple mound and several 
dome-shaped burial mounds were found associated with a mile-long occupation 
area (Sears 1956). Despite stratigraphic evidence from Mound Field in Florida 
(Willey 1949:60-70), from Fairchild’s Landing, southwest Georgia (Cald- 
well n.d.b), and the Kolomoki Site itself (Sears 1953a: 224-27; 1953b: 24-26), 
Sears concluded that the Kolomoki Period came after the Weeden Island 
Period. The view which we shall follow here, based on the stratigraphic situa- 
tions noted above, is that the Kolomoki Period is the earlier and follows Santa 
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Rosa-Swift Creek. In the Lower Valley, the equivalent manifestation should 
be Troyville, but if the latter should prove to be less than a full cultural 
phase (vide Jennings 1952:264), Kolomoki may overlap in time with Marks- 
ville and Coles Creek. 

The Kolomoki Period shows gradual change in domestic pottery as well 
as change in the special pottery found in burial mounds. Kolomoki assem- 
blages, like the preceding Santa Rosa, are mixed Gulf and Southern Appa- 
lachian. As in Santa Rosa, the mortuary complex and most of the elaborate 
and exotic vessel forms found in the mounds are accountable to the Gulf 
Tradition. Southern Appalachian stamped pottery (Figure 10—Kolomoki)— 
stylistically equivalent to Middle to Lake Swift Creek—continues to be far 
more frequent in settlement refuse deposits. As the period wears on, Kolo- 
moki Complicated Stamped pottery continues to change; and when form and 
decoration have been modified sufficiently to warrant a new type name, 
Fairchild’s Complicated Stamped (Figure 10), the Kolomoki Period is at an 
end and the Weeden Island Period has begun. At this time the first of the con- 
geries of types which Willey classified as Weeden Island appear in the domestic 
middens (Willey 1949; Caldwell n.d. 

The burial mounds, which occur in some number in northwest Florida and 
southwest Georgia, contain some Kolomoki Complicated Stamped vessels, 
but more frequently special mortuary and effigy forms. Burial pottery was 
generally ‘“‘killed” by perforating at the base, but many vessels were made 
with such perforations formed before firing. Most Kolomoki mounds had a 
mass deposit of vessels within the eastern side. In instances where a mound 
was the scene of continuous use and rebuilding, an excavator may find a 
ribbon of successive pottery deposits extending outward from the center. 
This was the case at Hall Mound at Wakulla County, Florida, where Moore 
(1902:284) noticed horizontal stratigraphy in the constitution of the potterv 
deposits. 

Most mortuary pottery is seemingly derived from forms which earlier 
occurred in Santa Rosa. There are pedestal, double, and other compartmented 
vessels including some with five and six sections, spherical vessels, lobed 
vessels, animal, vegetable, and human effigies. Life forms may also appear as 
adornos. The human effigy type which Griffin called the “‘Aspalaga figurine”’ 
is especially common. These lugubrious little statuettes with folded arms 
probably continue into the Weeden Island Period. The Aspalaga Site itself 
(Moore 1903:481-—88) is mainly Santa Rosa in date, but with some later 
material among which the figurines could be included. 

A number of relatively pure Kolomoki mounds were investigated by 
Moore. Other sites, such as Hall, Tucker, and Mound Field (1902: 282-302; 
257-65; 308-09), show mixed assemblages which suggest that their use ex- 
tended into Weeden Island times. Mounds D and E at Kolomoki, from which 
Sears recovered detailed evidence of elaborate mortuary ritual, show Weeden 
Island and Kolomoki pottery types side by side and evidently represent two 
Stages of a transitional phase between the ceramic intervals. 
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We distinguish the next stage of the Gulf Tradition as Coles Creek-Weeden 
Island, recognizing that the alignment of the Lower Valley and Florida 
chronologies may not be exact (see Ford 1952). The Evans and Crenshaw I 
foci of eastern Oklahoma may be included, and possibly part of the Alto Focus 
of eastern Texas (Newell and Krieger 1949) although Ford (1952:337-42) 
believes it to be much later. In northwest Florida and southwest Georgia a 
very detailed local sequence is emerging (Caldwell n.d.b). At the time Kolo- 
moki Complicated Stamped was being replaced in the Fairchild’s Landing 
Shell Midden by the Weeden Island type Fairchild’s Complicated Stamped, 
there appear other pottery types which we can recognize as relatively early 
in the Weeden Island continuum: Fairchild’s Cord Marked (nearly identical 
with Mulberry Creek Cord Marked of the Lower Valley), Weeden Island Red, 
Carrabelle Punctuated, and Mound Field Net Marked. A later phase of the 
Weeden Island Period then sees the addition of other Weeden Island types at 
the Weeden Island settlement of the Kolomoki Site, as well as a few sherds 
of Napier Complicated Stamped (Sears 1951), a useful cross reference to 
central and northern Georgia. At a still later time, Hare’s Landing, a shell 
midden in southwest Georgia, documents the end of southern Appalachian 
stamped pottery (Figure 10—Hares) in this area. In the succeeding Cum- 
mings Period at Hare’s Landing we find such late Weeden Island types as 
Indian Pass Incised, Weeden Island Incised, Weeden Island Punctated, and 
distinguishably later varieties of Carrabelle Incised, Carrabelle Punctated 
but most pottery is now burnished plain. 

With the onset of the Cummings Period, the Gulf Tradition, which in 
Santa Rosa and Kolomoki times has provided the mortuary ceramics of the 
indigenous inhabitants of the region, has now completed its usurpation of the 
styles of domestic earthenware. Rapproachement of the eastern area with the 
Greater Gulf Tradition seems complete. Cummings may equate with Middle 
‘o Late Coles Creek, and the succeeding Wakulla period of southwest Georgia- 
northwest Florida, represented by only two pottery types, Wakulla Check 
Stamped and Wakulla Plain, should on the basis of a resemblance to Pon- 
chartrain Check Stamped be regarded as approximately equivalent to late 
Coles Creek. 

As recently as 1952 (Jennings 1952: 264-67) it was possible for most stu- 
dents to view the Coles Creek Period of the Lower Valley as early Mississip- 
pian, representing the “‘impact of a new series of ideas upon the widespread 
Woodland peoples.” The burden of the present paper is that the supposedly 
Mississippian features found in Coles Creek and contemporary Gulf and 
Southern Appalachian cultures were in fact late Gulf traits. In the next 
chapter it will be proposed that such elements are of ultimate Mesoamerican 
origin and were adopted by the Mississippian from the Gulf Tradition. In 
1949, Willey (1949a:543, 545; 1949b:144) wrote that the common Mississip- 
pian idea of effigy pottery forms occurred on the Florida Coast as early as 
Santa Rosa times, and in a companion paper Goggin (1949:36) suggested 
that the supposedly Mississippian vessels with an animal head on one side 
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of the rim and a tail on the other were also earlier in the Gulf Tradition. 
Phillips, Ford, and Griffin (1951:442) expressed the following view: 


Ten years ago most eastern archaeologists assumed that rectangular mounds were a 
firmly welded part of the Mississippian Basic Culture that had been outlined by Deuel. 
This sweeping generalization has been modified considerably, and it is now a well 
known fact that this trait appeared in the Lower Mississippi Valley area considerably 
before the other features which were supposed to define Mississippian cultures... . 


Present opinion regarding the formation of Mississippian culture is that 
it arose in the central portion of the Valley sometime prior to 1000 A.D. To 
judge from the cultural mixture represented, it can be proposed that the 
Mississippian Tradition represents some kind of fusion of local elements of 
that area with other elements which had already appeared in the Gulf Tra- 
dition immediately southward (Willey and Phillips 1955). Temple mound and 
plaza, ceramic effigy vessels in animal, vegetable, and human forms, effigy 
rim adornos and painted vessels are all documented earlier in the Gulf Tra- 
dition, geographically between the Nuclear American area from which they 
are supposed to have been derived and the presumptive heartland of the 
Mississippian area of which they later became most characteristic. That 
Nuciear America was the ultimate source of these ideas seems reasonable, but 
we should also expect them to have been in some degree modified by their 
residence in the Gulf Tradition before being reformulated as Mississippian. 
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CHAPTER IV 
The Beginnings of Connection with the American Oikoumen« 


HE Old Greek idea of the Oikoumene—the known world—was reinter- 

preted by Kroeber to characterize the interconnected web of Old World 
civilizations (1952). Willey subsequently (1955) found this concept useful in 
examining the interrelations of the higher New World cultures of Meso- 
america and Peru. Within an American Oikoumene he suspects that predomi- 
nance is to be given Mesoamerica, but Peru and intervening areas share in 
the diffusion sphere. The most distinctive cultural elemenis seem to have 
spread during the Mesoamerican Formative Stage and spread far beyond the 
areas which later developed the Classic Stage New World civilizations. It is 
this American Oikoumene or area of Nuclear civilization to which we shall 
ascribe the ultimate origin of some of the later developments in the prehistory 
of eastern North America. We shall propose further that Nuclear American 
features were spread throughout the East by agencies which were in large 
degree indigenous eastern, that diffusions were taking place at increasing 
tempo, and, finally, that many of the elements which spread at successive 
times remained as a residuum to further the increasing likeness between 
Mesoamerica and the East. It is possible that several Mesoamerican regions 
were involved, but most important may have been the east coastal regions. 
MacNeish (1947) has proposed an impressive list of resemblances between the 
Southeast and the Huastec area of coastal Tamaulipas. These seem princi- 
pally on a Southern Cult time level, presumeably about the 13th Century 
A.D. 

Concerning the means of transmission of these and earlier elements to the 
northern continent over the several hundred miles of northeast Mexico and 
Texas occupied by simple hunting-gathering peoples, J. Charles Kelley’s dis- 
cussions (1952; 1955) seem to offer the most illumination to date. The 
Coahuiltecan-Balcones Phase of the lower half of the Gilmore Corridor and 
Gulf Coastal prairies contains a likely mechanism for the diffusion of Nuclear 
American features. The varying seasonal distribution of natural food re- 
sources in this area resulted in a pattern of seasonal nomadism and 


there actually existed a well organized system of diffusion of ideas, of movement of 
trade products, of transference of personnel along the Southern overland route through 
the medium of the Balcones Phase and the Coahuiltecan bands. The system bears all 
the earmarks of great antiquity and it is conceivable that it alone—without involving, 
as Krieger and others have done, long distance mass migrations—could explain the re- 
semblances between the Southeast and Mexico. In fact the very nature of the cultural 
materials diffused through this process would tend to produce just that order of vague 
and generalized similarity between cultural parent and distant offspring actually en- 
countered in this instance. 
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We earlier mentioned possible Nuclear American elements in Hopewell 
and Adena. These may antedate the beginning of our era. If eastern American 
maize itself is not derived directly from Mesoamerica, it may have come from 
the border of that region, represented by the Bat Cave and Tamaulipas 
finds, which in turn must have some connection with Middle American food 
production. The surprisingly early dates for maize from these regions bolster 
the conjecture that maize may be relatively early in the East. But even if 

‘ed amounts may have been grown soon after the end of Archaic times, 
we shall view it as just one of a number of varied food resources, and not the 
most important, and initially it accomplished no more of an economic revolu- 
tion in the East than we find in New Mexico (Willey and Phillips 1955: 757). 


THROUGH THE GULF TRADITION 


A more substantial picture of southern influences, at a somewhat later time, 
is emerging from studies of materials within the Gulf Tradition. Of all the 
eastern areas, this was nearest Mesoamerica. In a recent paper summing up 
the evidence for a distinctive sociopolitical organization shared by the Gulf 
tribes, Sears (1954a) offered the theory that cultural development in this 
region was largely indigenous, but under constant influences from a culture 
of Circum-Caribbean type. Sears regards the social sytems of the Gulf and 
Circum-Caribbean areas as similar and notes that Steward included both in 
a single culture area. There are a number of shared traits upon which Steward, 
Willey, and Sears agree. According to Sears, these indicate sharing of the total 
culture pattern and are not to be explained as a result of convergent evolution 
or environmental influence: 


The priest-temple-idol cult. Palisaded villages. A war cult whose presence in the South- 
east seems attested by the tremendous number of human skulls and long bones in the 
mounds of the coastal plain, interpretable as trophies in the light of some of the descrip- 
tions of Timucua warfare. An emphasis on incised and plastic pottery decoration. The 
blowgun. Platform beds. Pole and thatch construction for houses. Movement of chiefs 
in litters. And, of course, the retainer sacrifice already noted as evidence for type of 
social system. 


Other than these traits noted by Steward and Willey, there are features of form and 
decoration in the late Weeden Island pottery . . . found in the mounds of the Kolomoki 
Period .. . which seem to me indicative of southern influences, particularly in the 
emphasis on pedestaled effigy forms (1954a). 


In this connection, Sears also mentions stamps used on pottery in the northerly 
area, on cloth or person in the South, and suggests the importance of starchy 
root crops which might link the Coastal Plain with manioc producing areas. 
Sears’ admirable presentation of these materials is marred only by his 
adherence to a late dating of the Kolomoki Period. With his main thesis, of 
persistent southern influences, this writer is in entire agreement. 
In preceding pages we have emphasized, following Willey (1949a) and the 
results of recent excavations in southwest Georgia (Caldwell 1956; n.d.b), an 
apparent west-to-east spread of the Gulf Tradition. We stated that during 
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the first centuries of our era, during the Marksville-Santa Rosa Period, some 
mortuary and ceramic features were moving eastward into Florida. We also 
saw that at a much later date Southern Appalachian domestic ceramics of 
northwest Florida and southern Georgia were entirely replaced by Gulf pot- 
tery. We viewed these circumstances as representing the consolidation of the 
distinctive features of the Gulf Tradition in a region which had formerly been 
part of the Southern Appalachian. We should note here, parenthetically, that 
Ford’s suggestion (1952:334-37) concerning certain ceramic siyles moving 
westward from Florida does not negate the general proposition that the spread 
of the Gulf Tradition was eastward. Ford’s observations seem consonant with 
a conception of the Gulf Tradition as a great diffusion sphere within which 
particular ideas or items might travel in any direction. 

There is a certain parallelism between the west to east spread of the Gulf 
Tradition in North America and those views which see Circum-Caribbean 
culture spreading eastward along the north coast of South America and thence 
out into the Antilles (Steward 1947; Alegria 1951). These views, however, are 
not universally accepted (Rouse 1953). Yet, however different may have been 
the processes involved in the respective developments of the Circum-Carib- 
bean and Gulf formations, if we may think of each as standing in a similar 
geographical position to Mesoamerican civilization, perhaps to the specifically 
lowland portions of it, we can give some account of the striking parallels be- 
tween Gulf and Circum-Caribbean, and also their complete lack of stylistic 
identity in detail. Eventually these two formations almost touched at the 
Bahama Channel. The peoples of the Bahamas and some of the West Indies 
knew of Florida and occasionally visited it, but there is only a little archeo- 
logical evidence of mutual influence (Goggin and Rouse 1948). Had European 
discovery been delayed, stronger connections might have developed. 

In any attempt to indicate the nature of Gulf relationships to Mesoamerica, 
it should be noted that the situation in Florida must be far more complex than 
we have made it appear. Granting that most Gulf elements there are derived 
from or paralleled in the Lower Valley, we must admit that some of the most 
elaborate and exotic vessel forms of the Santa Rosa Period in Florida, and 
specifically those most suggestive of Nuclear connection, seem to have no 
Lower Valley prototypes. Differential selection and reinterpretation of ideas 
filtering through the coastal populations may account for the specific features 
we find in Florida. An alternative hypothesis of direct sea connection to coastal 
Mexico will be unacceptable until we find identical ceramic forms at some 
point there. 

These ceramic features include negative painting, vessels modeled after 
life forms, compound, lobe walled, and pedestal vessels. The famous Crystal 
River Site in Citrus County, Florida, is the best known locale of such finds. 
From a burial mound and associated platform Moore took 411 burials (1903; 
1907). The platform was a later adjunct surrounding the mound and not a 
primary mound stage as in Lousiana, and indeed a primary platform is not 
characteristic of northwest Florida sites of the Santa Rosa Period. The Crystal 
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River Site continued to be used after Santa Rosa times, but the possibility 
of the exotic forms belonging to a later period is discounted by their occur- 
rence at other Santa Rosa sites. 

Near Alligator Bayou, Washington County, Moore (1902:152) reports a 
vessel in the form of a gourd. The Pierce group near Appalachicola Mound A, 
of Santa Rosa date, yielded a double vessel (Pierce Zoned Red) (Moore 1902: 
Fig. 155) similar to one which had appeared in a Deptford context at the 
Carrabelle Cemetery (see p. 68). Another vessel (Figs. 156-157) was modeled 
after what Moore believed to be grub worm, and he cites in this connection 
Cabeza de Vaca’s statement that such worms were an article of diet along 
the Gulf at his time. Another vessel (Fig. 163) seems a forerunner of the double 
variety found in much later southeastern contexts wherein one compart- 
ment is placed above, somewhat resembling two vessels stacked together. 
Still another specimen from this same mound had three flaring orifices. At 
a mound near Green Point in Franklin County we have the earliest occur- 
rence of the peculiar pedestal vessel common in the mortuary furniture of 
the succeeding Kolomoki and Weeden Island periods. The Yent Mound in 
Franklin County yielded a nearly spherical vessel with a narrow hole mouth 
(Fig. 237). At Crystal River itself were negative painted vessels (Moore 
1903: Figs. 27, 28, 30) and various lobe walled vessels (1903: Fig. 32; 1907: 
Figs. 4, 5-7, 11), including one with a short pedestal. Two of the vertical 
double vessels are also figured from Crystal River (1903: Fig. 29; 1907: Fig. 
8). In this mound was also a pottery fragment showing a modeled human face. 
In dating these mounds as of the Santa Rosa Period, I follow Willey (1949a). 

One of the most notable of the seeming non-Marksville elements at Crystal 
River is negative painting, concerning which we quote Willey (1949:564): 


One fascinating element in Santa Rosa-Swift Creek which has no parallel in Marksville, 
or in any other Hopewellian culture, as far as we know, is the negative painting or re- 
sist-dye process of decorating pottery. The Gulf Coast occurrences of negative painted 
pottery are the earliest in the east, antedating by what must be several centuries the 
use of the negative technique in Middle Mississippi pottery design in the Cumberland 
area and other parts of the Southeast. The most reasonable explanation is that the re- 
sist-dye process was transferred from wood, textiles or gourds to pottery in Gulf Flor- 
ida. Knowledge of the technique in connection with perishable materials may have 
come into the Southeast from east Mexico. The Vera Cruz-Tamaulipas area is the near- 
est locality in which negative painted pottery is found. 


Also at Crystal River were two large fragments of a single vessel (Moore 
1903: Fig. 18; 1907: Fig. 3). One shows a naturalistically drawn hand with 
nails and knuckles delineated and with some kind of symbol on the back of 
the hand and another on the wrist. The other sherd preserves only the fingers 
of a similar hand, but above it within a circle is a bird with outstretched wings 
seeming to fly upward. Around the bird are small circles and above it the arc 
of a larger circle with projecting rays. That the latter is meant to be the sun 
is a fair guess. The back of the hand with nails shown and symbol engraved 
in the broad part also occurs on a small jar from Pierce Mound A. Willey 
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(1948) has pointed out that, in a general way, these incised designs on Santa 
Rosa pottery are reminiscent of Southern Cult motifs. The bird, the hand 
with symbol on or in it, and the sun are among the three most important 
features of Southern Cult symbolism. But Santa Rosa must belong to the 
first centuries A.D. while the Cult is provisionally datable to more than 1000 
years later. To find at this early time level possible prototypes of cult symbols 
with pottery styles regarded as ultimately derived from Mesoamerica, among 
which is negative painted pottery which may have come specifically from the 
Vera Cruz-Tamaulipas area, suggests the possibility that both Gulf cere- 
monial and the later Southern Cult will be traced to the same region. And 
perhaps it was indeed lowland Mesoamerica which was the source of the con- 
stant influences on the Gulf Tradition which Sears and others have noted. 


THROUGH THE MISSISSIPPIAN RADIATION 


We earlier mentioned the limited evidence bearing on the formation of the 
Mississippian Tradition, seeing this as the focalization over a fairly extensive 
area (Griffin 1946:75) of late Gulf features with indigenous culture elements 
in the general region of the central Mississippi Valley. From this new balance 
emerged the economically potent and culturally vigorous Mississippian peoples 
at a date we suppose to be shortly before the end of the first millennium A.D. 
It is becoming increasingly likely that some of the first Mississippians belonged 
to the Muskogean linguistic stock, of which the principal southern tribes of 
the historic period, Creeks, Choctaw, Chickasaw, and dozens of minor dia- 
lect groups also were members. Others, especially those who penetrated to 
Illinois and Wisconsin, may have been Siouan-speaking (Eggan 1952:44-5). 

In speaking of a Mississippian radiation we mean the spread of peoples in 
exactly the same sense that the biologist might refer to the dispersion of a 
species of plants or animals over a domain not previously occupied. And we 
suppose that the Mississippian radiation was produced by an economic ad- 
vantage which resulted not only in burgeoning populations but in the neces- 
sity for new lands. Power—economic and political—came to the Mississip- 
pians, not only by the grace of the Master of Breath and his emissaries, but 
by combining a more intensive cultivation of virgin lands with the old hunt- 
ing-gathering system and a habit of living in large compact towns which food 
production permitted. 

The Mississippian radiation is probably not to be laid to population in- 
crease alone, although the vastness of the territory taken shows that this 
must have been a factor. The fact that maize happened to be the major crop 
may in part account for the Mississippian propensity to settle in broad self- 
fertilizing bottomlands. Maize is a heavy feeder, and, unlike the grains of the 
Old World, is a partial occupation crop which also permits erosion of the top- 
soil while it is growing. The virgin lateritic soils of the Southeast would have 
permitted maize to be grown only for a limited period before sharply decreas- 
ing yields were felt. Bottoms are today the best corn land and when inter- 
mittently flooded require no fertilizer. Since the Mississippians occupied the 
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choicest portions of each area, and may also have been limited by difficulties 
in clearing really heavily forested tracts, the necessity to move outward from 
their original seats would be sooner felt. 

We should not, perhaps, think of the surrounding peoples as necessarily 
having been too weak to oppose the spread of the Mississippians but rather 
as being too dispersed to effectively prevent-them, had they so desired, which 
is by no means certain. These peoples, essentially on a hunting-gathering 
basis, only partially occupied their large tracts themselves. The pattern of 
early Mississippian settlement of the East, as shown at Cahokia and Aztalan 
in the Midwest and at Hiwassee Island, Macon Plateau, and Rood’s Landing 
in the Southeast, is seen in the appearance of one or two very large and per- 
haps always fortified sites intruded into areas presumably already occupied 
by indigenous peoples. Each such Mississippian group must have by-passed 
other alien peoples before they decided to settle down, perhaps somewhat in — 
the way described in the Muskogean migration legends. Once settled and 
fortified, it would have taken a major effort to eject them, and there is yet 
no evidence that this was ever done. 

From ihe special nature of the Early Mississippian sites it has not usually 
been too difficult for the archeologists to decide that each represents the ar- 
rival of a new people,. bag and baggage, into the various areas of the East. 
In each case a complete break with antecedent cultural continuities is found. 
And the area so occupied was enormous, extending from St. Louis (Cahokia) 
and central Wisconsin (Aztalan) to the upper Ohio Valley, eastern Tennessee 
(Hiwassee Island, and perhaps the Norris Basin “Small Log Town House” 
sites), central Georgia (Macon Plateau and Brown’s Mount), southwest 
Georgia (Rood’s Landing), and probably to northwest Florida during an early 
phase of Ft. Walton which has not yet been identified (Caldwell 1955: 84-93). 

The result of the Mississippian impact on eastern culture history was 
sufficient to change momentarily the pattern of increasing diversity which 
we noted with the rise of the regional traditions. Within the broad area now 
occupied by Mississippian cultures, a monotonous similarity of compact 
towns and temple mounds, smoothed, modeled, and incised pottery (which 
was soon to become shell tempered), ext»nded burials with ceramic offerings, 
and other trait-for-trait correspondences prevail. 

We may presume, too, that the organization of the various Early Missis- 
sippi towns was to a large degree similar. Perhaps some oi these social arrange- 
ments were preserved among the historic Chickasaw, part of the Creeks, and 
other tribes with the greatest likelihood of being Mississippian descendants 
and with a matrilineal organization consonant with the importance of food 
production in the Mississippian cultures. Mississippian organization has been 
carefully discussed by Griffin (1952:362), and for a detailed reconstruction of 
life in an Early Mississippian town one should turn to Fairbanks’ admirable 
account (1956:57-59). 

Beyond Mississippian cultural boundaries, Mississippian cultural elements 
were diffused. To this degree the old eastern traditions became more alike. 
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A blending of Mississippian and northern elements in the Ft. Ancient Aspect 
of Ohio, if in part attributable to the Algonkian-speaking Shawnee as has been 
proposed (Griffin 1952a:364), should represent Mississippian diffusion to a 
group which was once more purely Northern. That additional work may re- 
veal the complexity of the diffusion situations along the northern frontier of 
the Mississippian cultures is suggested by Griffin’s further observation that the 
southern members of the Central Algonkian Illini Confederacy may have had 
a late Missisippian culture while the northern members were more Oneota-like. 
The Iroquois to the East, already possessed of a complex cultural ancestry 
(Witthoft 1951), may also have been affected by Mississippian influences 
through Ft. Ancient. 

Eggan has suggested (1952:41-—43) that the Iroquois ceremonial cycle and 
matrilineal principles of residence, inheritance, and descent could have de- 
veloped independently once they adopted their agricultural subsistence base. 
For the Prairie Plains at the other end of the Mississippian frontier, he pro- 
poses a corresponding kind of development of the institutions connected 
with the earth lodge complex. He cites the Omaha evidence for the importance 
of subsistence activities in the formation of social institutions: the earth 
lodge organized for matrilocal residence during the agricultural season, the 
tipi for patriloca! residence during the hunting season. These views do not 
minimize the importance of Mississippian diffusions to the Iroquois and prairie 
tribes (cf. Wedel 1940:321), but suggest how the role of diffusion in bringing 
about local developments may be ascertained with more precision. This ap- 
proach can be applied to the study of the formation of the social structures 
of all the Upper Mississippi foci as well as to diffusion situations which are 
purely prehistoric. 

North of the Great Lakes, the Menominee and Ojibway-Chippewa con- 
tinued to retain elements of the Northern Tradition in a way strikingly remi- 
niscent of the failure, some hundreds of years earlier, of Hopewellian culture 
to penetrate those regions. But for the whole East southward, the effect of 
the Mississippian radiation and subsequent cultural diffusions was also to 
introduce those Gulf features of Mesoamerican origin, which Mississippian 
had adopted in its formation, over a far greater area than they might have 
spread from the Gulf Tradition itself. What we are seeing here, I believe, are 
steps in a process by which nuclear civilization was spreading abroad. First, 
there was the outward spread of the Mississippian peoples, indigines whose 
radiation was made possible by the nuclear ideas they had accepted; and sec- 
ond, there were later and wider diffusions of these ideas beyond the borders 
of the territory physically occupied. What we are loosely calling ideas, how- 
ever, are not exactly that, for at each step in this process—first their accept- 
ance by the Mississippians, and then by the peoples of the Mississippian hin- 
terlands—these transmissions must have been reinterpreted to fit existing 
culture patterns. And as the Mississippian cultures gradually changed over 
the generations, some of their own modifications of nuclear elements also 
spread outward. What may be still another step we shall see in the sequel, 
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when the later Mississippian cultures also provided a broad springboard over 
which the Nuclear-inspired Southern Cult could readily travel, and also be- 
come lodged within the cultures of peoples far beyond. 

In the end, the Mississippian cultures on the peripheries became involved 
in the older regional traditions. Thus the Dallas descendants of the Hiwassee 
Mississippian invaders of eastern Tennessee adopted much of the culture of 
that area, just as the later Ft. Walton peoples show much which is Gulf. 
Presumably, others like the Macon Plateau people and those of Aztalan in 
Wisconsin became submerged and their descendants indistinguishable from 
other representatives of the respective regional traditions. However the gains 
to Nuclear American civilization are by no means entirely lost, for the tradi- 
tions themselves are to a degree Mississippianized. And in the Southeast, 
if this is not true of the other areas, the refocalization of Mississippian and 
regional culture, as for example in the Lamar manifestation as a whole (Kelly 
1938), seems to occur over broader areas and in larger aggregations than had 
existed immediately prior to the Mississippian radiation. 

The evidence for regional differentiation of the Mississippian peoples and 
the acculturation and submergence of the outlying groups should not be con- 
sidered apart from the indications of a degree of subsistence shift and a cor- 
responding change in settlement pattern. Thus Charles Barreis suggests (com- 
munication) that the relative mobility and limited horticulture of the Chicka- 
saw Nation may indicate a substitution and replacement of the earlier Mis- 
sissippian pattern, while Fairbanks notes (1956:60) a similar decline in food 
production relative to hunting for the Hitchiti of central Georgia. The historic 
Creek towns in Georgia and Alabama were arranged in small town clusters 
with the fields intervening, in decided contrast to the large and isolated early 
Mississippian towns. Various economic reasons readily suggest themselves. 
It is possible that in many parts of the East the Mississippian compact town 
could not be maintained. 


THROUGH THE SOUTHERN CULT 


The concept of a “Southern Cult” was proposed by Waring and Holder 
(1945) to represent the unknown agency for the spread of a striking series of 
art forms and an associated symbolism over large parts of the East. These 
elements have a strong Mesoamerican flavor, and MacNeish (1947) has 
pointed out numerous similarities with the Huastec area of northeastern 
coastal Mexico. Although there are some specific design similarities, there are 
few if any specific identities with Mesoamerican materials, and most students 
would agree, I believe, that the Cult represents an indigenous southeastern 
formation developed as a result of Mesoamerican influence. Kelley’s diffusion 
mechanism operating in the barren lands of southern Texas and northeast 
Mexico (1952), discussed earlier in this section, seems to fit the Cult situation 
nicely. 

The preserved Cult elements include engraved shell vessels and gorgets; 
repoussée copper representations of raptorial birds, winged anthropomorphic 
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beings, plumes, and badges; mica headdresses; sun, death, winged serpent 
and hand-eye motifs on pottery vessels and stone discs; as well as monolithic 
stone axes and kneeling human figures. These elements almost always occur 
as grave accompaniments or costumes of select individuals of Mississippian 
and contemporary cultures. In most areas of the East this formation seems 
to have reached its peak occurrence at a date we may guess to be about 
1300 A.D. In a recent publication, however, Williams and Goggin (1956) 
are able to propose that at least one element—the Long Nose God—is present 
in several early Mississippian contexts. This lends support to Fairbanks’ 
earlier judgment (1952) that the Mississippian invaders of central Georgia 
possessed a few Cult elements. 

There is a tendency on the part of most students to consider the Cult as 
essentially Mississippian, but the connection may well be secondary. There 
is some evidence that the Cult is earliest and may have arisen, not within the 
Mississippian Tradition, but in the Texas-Oklahoma region of the Gulf, quite 
understandably in an area closer to the Mesoamerican Oikoumene. The ap- 
pearance of Cult materials in Oklahoma is ascribed, not as convincingly as 
one might wish, to the early part of the Gibson Aspect (Orr 1952: Fig. 136), 
the ceramics of which are strongly within the Gulf Tradition. This is preceded 
by Crenshaw I, a Coles Creek unit, with such possible Cult formative features 
as parallel rows of skeletons, long-stemmed pottery pipes, and some specific 
kinds of pottery vessels. Other, also possibly formative, features may ap- 
pear at the Davis Site and in the Evans component at the base of Spiro 
Mound. The appearance of the Long Nose God motif at Spiro (Williams and 
Goggin 1956) may also indicate a relatively early date for the efflorescence 
there. There are few possible Mississippian elements in Texas and Oklahoma 
during the presumptive rise of the Cult. These become more prevalent later, 
during what is there regarded as the decline. 

If the Cult is somewhat earlier in the Gulf Tradition, it must have spread 
from there eastward and northward to Mississippian peoples who had already 
completed their radiation. On the eastern marches of the Mississippian cul- 
tural boundaries, the Cult flourished among the presumed descendants of 
early Mississippian invaders: the Dallas people of eastern Tennessee and the 
Ft. Walton peoples of northwest Florida who were becoming acculturated 
to the regional traditions of those areas. It is important to note, moreover, 
that the Cult was also adopted by non-Mississippians still farther east. Spec- 
tacular Cult developments appeared in areas of the Southern Appalachian 
Tradition which had never been occupied by Mississippians—at Etowah dur- 
ing the Wilbanks period, at Nacoochee in northeast Georgia, and at Holly- 
wood on the middle Savannah River. And finally there was an elaborate 
Cult expression at Mt. Royal in northeast Florida at the extreme eastern end 
of the Gulf Tradition. 

The dispersion of the Cult through the Southeast shows some peculiar 
features which may one day help us to understand the manner of its spread, 
and perhaps something about its essential nature. It was marked by a rapid 
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spread and an equally rapid decline, and there is a very precise reduplication 
of artifacts and depicted symbolism over a very wide area. Succeeding eastern 
horizons do show the persistence of some Cult symbols, and it is a question 
how much of Cult practices and beliefs may have survived among the his- 
toric tribes. In this connection, the most suggestive ethnographic information 
is probably to be found in the stories of the Ispokeogee and the brass plates 
buried at Tuckabatchee Town (Waring communication; Swanton 1928a). We 
might perhaps read out of the Tuckabatchee data, if applicable to the South- 
ern Cult, that the practices were introduced to the various southeastern 
towns and peoples by a few human agents. Such a suggestion, while question- 
able at present, is compatible with the features of Cult dispersion noted 
above. 

The appearance of Cult designs in the north—in the Upper Mississippian 
manifestation of mixed Woodland ancestry—may testiiy to a modified kind 
of cult in those quarters, while the late Cult elements occurring in protohis- 
toric and historic contexts on the northern Plains (Howard 1953:130—38; 
1956:301-3) appear as diserete elements. 

If the Cult arose in the Gulf Tradition, it seems clear that it was the later 
Mississippian Cultures which provided the highway over which it was spread 
through large portions of the East. And the symbolism depicted on the Cult 
paraphernalia of copper, stone, and shell far more closely resembled Meso- 
american representations than anything which had previously appeared in the 
East. Hence we find that the last major archeologically distinguishable trans- 
mission of elements from the American Oikoumene is also the most specific. 


Toward the end of the long prehistory of eastern North America, rapproche- 
ment with the American Nuclear civilization was well under way. 
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CHAPTER V 


Conclusion 


E HAVE proposed three overriding trends in Eastern prehistory con- 
sonant with the idea that since the Archaic, at least, the East had been 
essentially a grand diffusion sphere. We can just as readily see those trends as 
representing processes which led to three great transformations or stages: 
(1) the establishment of primary forest efficiency, (2) the dominance of re- 
gional differentiation and stylistic change, and (3) increasing connections with 
Nuclear American civilization. The first two of these transformations had been 
completed; the third was in process at the time of European contact. 

If these patterns which emerge from our study truly represent the essential 
configuration of Eastern culture history, we may note a considerable contrast 
with the kinds of stage successions which are being proposed for both the Old 
and New World areas of nuclear civilization. The significance of this difference 
appears when we recall that Willey and Phillips, in a recent thoughtful and 
wide ranging paper (1955), classified North American archeological congeries 
as Archaic, Preformative, and Formative. As seen from the civilizationally 
nuclear areas, this may be what they are. And eventually, I believe, the East 
would have become part of an expanded Mesoamerican civilization. Yet the 
burden of this paper has been that the cultures of the east were not preforma- 
tive or formative in themselves. Whatever eastern cultural development might 
have been leading to, it was not nuclear civilization. This was being brought 
to it from the outside. So to view the East from the standpoint of the nuclear 
region is not the only way, and is certainly not the best way, to see it. 

Yet we are interested in establishing some kind of logical relationship be- 
tween our proposed picture of eastern historical development and the stage se- 
quences of the nuclear areas. For this purpose we might take the establishment 
of primary forest efficiency in the East as a datum analogous to the primary 
village-farming efficiency proposed for northern Mesopotamia and the picture 
of village efficiency which is now beginning to emerge in Mesoamerica. The 
eastern hunting-gathering cultures preceding this datum can be thought of as 
configurationally comparable, and with some similarities in detail to the cul- 
tures which antedate farming in the nuclear areas. In the Old World, for ex- 
ample, the sites which the Braidwoods include in the “Terminal Era of the 
Food Gathering Stage” (1953) are necessarily defined by the appearance of 
microliths in blade-tool industries, but we might expect fuller assemblages to 
show a generalized Natufian appearance with tools and weapons of chipped 
flint and bone, and without pottery or metal. It is after the attainment of for- 
est efficiency in the East, and after the establishment of farming in the nuclear 
areas, that we find the greatest divergence between these two kinds of regions. 
The nuclear cultures went on ina kind of cumulative process to urban life and 
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civilization. The East lapsed into an era of stylistic differentiation and change 
—change which was pervasive but which need not have resulted in new levels 
of integration (Steward, 1955; Adams, 1956b) such as we find in the nuclear 
areas. 

The nature of the similarity we see between the earlier eastern cultures and 
the prefarming cultures of the nuclear regions was foreshadowed by the Willey- 
Phillips classification of the basal American materials, including those of the 
Nuclear areas, as ‘Early Lithic” and “Archaic.” These are the hunting and 
gathering peoples of the Americas. For the northern continent in particular we 
can consider the Eastern Archaic and the far-flung ‘‘Desert Culture’”’ of the 
West (Jennings, 1955) as logically coordinate constructions. Also equivalent 
in this sense are the Early Lithic materials of North America, except in those 
instances where they can be shown to be representative of specialized big game 
hunters. It may be more useful to allow those cases a “‘plains efficiency”’ com- 
parable to the forest efficiency :chieved at the end of the Eastern Archaic. It 
will be interesting to see if in the West a comparable picture of cultural de- 
velopment will emerge, if local adaptive changes will be seen in the deserts and 
in the Pacific forest and maritime areas, each culminating in the kind of hunt- 
ing-gathering adjustment appropriate tc the region. 

We thus consider the Willey-Phillips Archaic and Early Lithic formations 
where significant surpluses have not been achieved as an Archaic culture type. 
We can now say that it is a type which (1) may persist indefinitely in areas of 
low potential resources, (2) will be maintained in given areas until an adapta- 
tion leading to an economic surplus is attained, and finally (3) may in the 
course of development in certain areas achieve some preconditions of food 
production. 

These hypothetical preconditions would seem to be some degree of resi- 
dential stability, an interest in and detailed knowledge of plant life, and a 
situation in which the hunting-gathering complex is not so successful as to pre- 
clude the establishment of a farming way of life. The first two conditions were 
in fact reached in eastern North America as a result of a progressive shift from 
economies which emphasized hunting to economies in which hunting and gath- 
ering were balanced. 

The reason why no effective agriculture came out of the Eastern Archaic 
achievement has already been considered at length. We have suggested that 
so many natural foods were available that to place any reliance on cultivation, 
which indeed soon became known, might have seemed risky or irrelevant. The 
hunting-gathering pattern was developed to a peak of efficiency and jelled, so 
to speak, in the very heart of eastern cultures. Even in historic times some 
peoples still showed strong resistances to a settled farming life. It is also of 
interest here that the first spread of intensive agriculture seems to have been 
effected not by ordinary diffusion but by the radiation of peoples who had 
already become agriculturalists, whose expansion was a result of the economic 
advantage which, as it turned out, an intensive agricultural economy could 
confer, 
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Conclusion 


So we may perhaps think of the East as once having belonged to a gener- 
alized type of culture in which agricultural preconditions were present but were 
overridden during the first great trend to primary forest efficiency. In the nu- 
clear regions, certainly in some parts more forested than they are today, nature 
probably did not for long provide such bounty as we find in the East. Perhaps 
the advantages of agriculture in the former regions became clearer as the sup- 
plies of natural foods were progressively diminished. Perhaps, too, the Near 
Eastern grains and Mesoamerican maize had intrinsically greater potentialities 
than the plants developed in the East or in the other agricultural hearths which 
Sauer and others have proposed. Or so it seems today. 

Whatever the exact circumstances under which nuclear food producing 
communities developed in Mesoamerica and the Old World, the earlier cultures 
of the nuclear and non-nuclear areas considered as a single culture type seem to 
make the subsequent developments more understandable. I suspect, too, that 
additional work will show these to have comparable assemblages of material 
equipment, both in some cases reflecting a similar shift from hunting to hunt- 
ing-gathering and a consequential increased stability of residence. With those 
peoples whose knowledge of plants was parlayed into genuine food production 
and into configurational sequences which led step by step to urbanization and 
civilization we are not primarily concerned. But we are concerned with the con- 
trast they present in respect to those other peoples in the non-nuclear areas 
who, whatever interest in an incipient horticulture they may have shown, 
yielded to the temptations of forest or maritime booty. Both kinds of cultures, 
I suggest, arose and subsequently diverged from a common kind of hunting- 
gathering adjustment. 

The East after the establishment of primary forest efficiency is not only 
different from the progressive nuclear cultures, but seems basically different 
from the hunting-gathering cultures which had gone before. Economically it is 
similar, but in favored areas we find a fuller exploitation of available resources. 
Materially it is similar, but again it is better equipped. Life has become more 
comfortable, and there is time for the elaboration of craftsmanship and orna- 
ment. Ritchie (1946:99) and others have called attention to the marked preoc- 
cupation of the Adena-Hopewell peoples with mortuary rites, a condition 
which is also found in the Gulf Tradition. We suggested that with the attain- 
ment of a modus vivendi with the forest in the efficiency achieved during the 
Archaic, resulting material surpluses could be devoted to greater efficiency in 
that one realm of real uncertainty, the world of the spirit. We characterized 
this later East as representing the dominance of regional variability and sty- 
listic change. Stylistic change is the most characteristic feature of the sequences 
of the material objects the archeologist finds in this range of time. But it is 

change in small things—a new way of executing a decoration or drawing a 
line, a shift in the curves of a pot, or in the position of the notching on an arrow- 
head. There is nothing that we were able to see in this kind of change or in any 
other aspect of eastern culture, with the possible exception of religion, which 
would necessarily have led to another great transformation if an American 
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civilization had never arisen to the south. We see the later East as essentially 
different from the economically progressive earlier East precisely because it 
has reached a kind of pattern saturation or fulfillment. In other words it is not 
Formative or Preformative—it is already formed. 

Turning back to western North America, we now ask if it may not also be 
useful to apply the idea of the non-nuclear culture type to those cultures where 
hunting-gathering techniques had led to the accumulation of surpluses above 
a subsistence level. This is one way out of the difficulty which Willey and Phil- 
lips saw (1955: 750-51) when they included the cultural climax on the Pacific 
Northwest Coast in their Archaic Stage. In California, Kroeber (1939) assigns 
another climax to the nonagricultural Pomo, Patwin, and Valley Maidu. In 
this scheme the Great Basin would be regarded as still belonging to the Archaic 
type, and the later Southwest as another non-nuclear type drawing together 
with Mesoamerican civilization (see Jennings 1955: 116-20). 

Like nuclear civilization, the non-nuclear culture type descends from the 
Archaic hunting-gathering type, but it is a variety which will not of itself lead 
to civilization. Civilization will come to it from expanding nuclear centers. All 
cultural elements diffused from Mesoamerica were reinterpreted in the East in 
terms of patterns which were still basically non-nuclear and which seemed to 
reassert their own inherent bent to stylistic differentiation and change after 
each major influx of nuclear elements. But the tempo was increasing, and the 
latest transmission of nuclear concepts and ideas—reformulated in the East 
as the Southern Cult sometime before 1300 A.D.—also shows the most detailed 
resemblances to things Mesoamerican. It is likely that no part of the East be- 
longed to the American Oikoumene in the sense of being known to any except 
the peripheral peoples of Nuclear America. The trend to rapprochement was 
already there, however, and had an Alexander eventually come out of Mexico 
he would have found eastern North American cultures far more like his own 
than they had been in earlier times. 
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Appendix: 


Cultural Manifestations Mentioned in This Paper 


Cultural 
Manifestation 


Tradition 


Page 


Reference 


Locality or 
Map Reference 


Adena Culture or people 


Adena Mound Site 
Alligator Bayou Site 


Alto Focus 
Appalachee People 
Archaic Stage 
Aspalaga Site 
Aztalan Site 
Badin Focus 
Basin Bayou Site 


Bat Cave Site 
Baumer Site 

Booger Bottom Site 
Brewerton Focus 
Brown’s Mount Site 
Bynum Site 


Caddo People 


Cahokia Site 
Candy Creek Focus 


Cape Fear Indians 
Catawba Speakers 
Carrabelle Site 


Carters Quarters Site 
Cartersville Focus 


Cherokee People 
Chickasaw People 
Chippewa People 


Chitamacha People 
Choctaw People 


Circum-Caribbean Culture 


Northern or Middle Eastern 


Northern or Middle Eastern 

S’ern Appalachian becoming 
Gulf 

Gulf 

Mississippian (?) 

see Eastern Archaic Stage 

Gulf 

Mississippian 

Middle Eastern 

S’ern Appalachian becoming 

Gulf 


Middle Eastern 

S’ern Appalachian 

Archaic 

Mississippian 

Middle Eastern becoming 
Northern 

as Gulf 


Mississippian 

Middle Eastern becoming 
Northern 

? 

S’ern Appalachian 

S’ern Appalachian becoming 
Gulf 

Mississippian 

S’ern Appalachian 


S’ern Appalachian 
as Mississippian 
Northern 


Gulf 
Gulf (?) 


26 
63 


58 
52 


57 
65, 68 
23 
50 


61 
23, 26, 29 
23 
27 
47 
23, 32, 33 
46 
52 


31 
$2 


12, 52, 64 


61-2 


viii, x, 21, 26, Figure 5 
29 et seq. 


southern Ohio 
northwest Florida 


southeast Texas 
northwest Florida 


northwest Florida 
Figure 13 

Figure 4 
northwest Florida 


southern Illinois 
northern Georgia 
central New York 
central Georgia 
Figures 4 & 5 


Oklahoma, Texas, Ar- 
kansas and Louisiana 

southwestern Illinois 

eastern Tennessee 


eastern North Carolina 
central South Carolina 
northwest Florida 


northwest Georgia 
northwest Georgia 


eastern Tennessee 

western North and 
South Carolina 

northern Mississippi 


upper Great Lakes 
coastal Texas 
Mississippi 


I 
| 
I 
| 
32, 45-6 
11 
| 49, 63 
E 
32, 45-6 
49 
F 
F 
| 65 
Fi 
Fi 
Fy 
76 
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Cultural Tradition Page’ Locality or 
Manifestation Reference Map Reference 


Coahuiltecan-Balcones 60-1 
Phase 
Colbert Focus Middle Eastern 23 Figure 4 
Coles Creek Period in the Gulf 58 Louisiana 
Lower Valley 
Coles Creek-Weeden Island: Gulf 50, 55, 58 Gulf Coastal] Plain 
Stage of the Gulf .:adi- 
tion 
northern Alabama, 
Coosa River People Mississippian (?) 49 northern Georgia, 
eastern Tennessee 
Copena Focus Northern 32, 46 Figure 5 
Crab Orchard Focus Middle Eastern 23 Figures 4 & 5 
Creek Confederacy as mixed Mississippian S’ern 4-5,12,52, Alabama, Georgia 
Appalachian 
Crenshaw I Focus Gulf east central Oklahoma 
Crooks Site Gulf Louisiana 
Crystal River Site Gulf northwest Florida 
Cummings Period of the Gulf northwest Florida, 
Southwest Georgia-North- southwest Georgia 
west Florida Sequence 
Dairy Field Site Pre-Archaic northeast Georgia 
Dallas Focus Mississippian eastern Tennessee, 
northwest Georgia 
Davis Site Gulf ' eastern Texas 
Decatur Focus Northern Figure 5 
Deptford Manifestation S’ern Appalachian South Atlantic and Gulf 
Coasts 
Desert Culture 
Early Macon Flint Indus-  Pre-Archaic central Georgia 
try 
Early-Middle Baytown Pe- Gulf becoming Northern Figure 5 
riod of the Central Mis- 
sissippi Valley 
Early Woodstock Focus S’ern Appalachian northern Georgia 
Eastern Archaic Stage 
Etowah Site S’ern Appalachian Figure 13 
Etowah I Period S’ern Appalachian northern Georgia 
Etowah III Period S’ern Appalachian northern Georgia 
Evans Component at Spiro Gulf east central Oklahoma 
Mound 
Fairchild’s Landing Site S’ern Appalachian becoming southwest Georgia 
Gulf 
Forsyth Focus S’ern Appalachian northern Georgia 
Fort Ancient Aspect Mississippian southern Ohio and ad- 
jacent states 
Fort Coffee Period Gulf 54 east central Oklahoma 
Fort Walton Period in Mixed Gulf and Mississij,pian 52-3, 65 northwest Florida 
Northwest Florida 
Fourche-Maline Site Gulf 54 east central Oklahoma 


q f 
| 
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Marcey Creek Site 


Northern (?) 


Cultural Tradition Page Locality or 
Manifestation Reference Map Reference 
Generalized Middle Wood- Northern 27,31 Figure 5 
land 
Gibson Focus Gulf 69 Oklahoma, Louisiana, 
Texas 
Glacial Kame Complex Northern 29 northern Indiana, Ohio, 
southern Michigan 
Goodall Focus Northern 31 eastern Michigan 
Green Point Mound S’ern Appalachian becoming 63 northwest Florida 
Guif 
Gulf Tradition 50,52etsq. Figure 6 
Hall Site S’ern Appalachian becoming 50, 57 northwest Florida 
Gulf 
Halloca Creek Site S’ern Appalachian 37 western Georgia 
Hamilton Focus Northern 32,46,47, Figure 5 
51 
Hare’s Landing Site S’ern Appalachian becoming 58 southwest Georgia 
Gulf 
Hitchiti Speakers S’ern Appalachian 4, 68 Georgia 
Hiwassee Island Site Mississippian 47, 48, 65 Figure 13 
Hiwasee Pre-Mound Zone S’ern Appalachian 48 eastern Tennessee 
Hollywood Site S’ern Appalachian 69 Figure 13 
Hopewellian Phase 26, 29 et seq. Figure 5 
Horse Island Focus Archaic 35 Coastal South Carolina 
Hunter Site Archaic becoming Northern 15, 29 New York 
Illini Confederacy Mississippian (?) 66 Illinois 
Indian Knoll Focus Archaic 12, 14 centra] Kentucky 
Irene Period S’ern Appalachian 30, 34 Georgia Coast 
Iroquois Confederacy Northern 4,12, 66 New York 
Kansas City Hopewellian Northern 30 western Missouri 
Kellog Focus Middle Eastern 23-7, 32 Figure 4 
Koens-Crispin Site Archaic becoming Northern 15 New Jersey 
Kolomoki Site S’ern Appalachian becoming 47,50,56-8 southwest Georgia 
Gulf 61 
Lafayette Mound Gulf 55 Louisiana 
Lake Springs Site Archaic 8-9 northeast Georgia 
Lamar Period S’ern Appalachian 48, 68 Georgia 
Lamoka Focus Archaic 17,27 central New York 
. Lauderdale Focus Archaic £3; 37 northern Alabama 
Laurentian Culture or Archaic 23::21,29 Figure 5 
Complex 
Little Kinchafoonee Creek Archaic 10 Figure 5 
Site 
McKelvey Focus Northern 32, 47 Figure 5 
McQuerquodale Site Gulf 56 southern Alabama 
Macon Plateau Site Mississippian 44, 48, 65 central Georgia 
Mahican People Northern 4 northeast U. S. 
Marksville Site Gulf 56 Louisiana 
32 Virginia 
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Cultural ao Page Locality or 
Manifestation een Reference Map Reference 
Marksville-Santa Rosa Stage Gulf 49, 55-6,62 Gulf Coastal Plain 
of the Gulf Tradition 
Menominee People Northern 66 Upper Great Lakes 
Middlesex Focus Northern 15 New York 
Middle Baytown Period Northern 48, 51 northern Mississippi, 
eastern Arkansas 
Middle Eastern Tradition —_—— 23 et seq 
Middle Valley Aspect Northern 33 eastern Tennessee 
Miller I Period Middle Eastern 23 Figure 4 
Miller II Period Northern 33, 47 Figure 5 
Mississippian Basic Culture —— 59 
Mississippian Tradition — 44, 64 Figure 13 
et seq. 
Modoc Rock Shelter Archaic 17 southwest Illinois 
Mohawk People Northern 4 New York 
Mossy Oak Focus S’ern Appalachian 35 central Georgia 
Mound Field Site S’ern Appalachian becoming 50, 56, 57 northwest Florida 
Gulf 
Mount Royal Site Gulf 69 Figure 13 
Munsee People Northern 
Nacoochee Site S’ern Appalachian 69 northern Georgia 
Napier Focus S’ern Appalachian 37, 44, 47 central Georgia 
Natchez People Gulf 52-4 central Louisiana 
Northern Tradition 27 et seq. 
Northeastern Tchula Pe- Middle Eastern 23 northern Mississippi 
riod (see also Tchula Pe- 
riod) 
Old Copper Manufacturing Archaic 27 Wisconsin 
Continuum 
Ojibway-Chippewa People Northern 66 Upper Great Lakes 
Old Quartz Industry Pre-Archaic 8-9,12,17 northern Georgia 
Omaha People ? 66 Prairie Plains 
Oneota Aspect Mississippian 66 midwestern U. S. 
Onondaga People Northern 4 New York 
Ottawa People Northern 31 Upper Great Lakes 
Owasco Aspect Northern 4 New York and adjacent 
states 
Pierce Mound Group Gulf 63 northwest Florida 
Plaquamine Period Gulf 53 Louisiana 
Point Peninsula Focus Archaic becoming Northern 15, 29, 31 Western New York 
Post-Kellog Period Middle Eastern becoming 32, 46 northern Georgia 
S’ern Appalachian 
Potawatomi People Northern 31 Upper Great Lakes 
Poverty Point Site Archaic 22 Louisiana 
Raymond Focus Northern 29 Figure 5 
Refuge Site Archaic becoming S’ern Ap- 35 Georgia Coast 
palachian 
65 Figure 13 


Rood’s Landing 


Mississippian 


Abe 
‘ 
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Town Creek Site 
Town Creek Sequence 
Troyville Period 
Tuckabatchee Town 
Tucker Site 


Tugalo Town 
Tugalo Site 
Vosburg Focus 
Wakulla Period 


as S’ern Appalachian 

as Pre-Archaic 

Gulf 

Historic Creek 

S’ern Appalachian becoming 
Gulf 

as Historic Cherokee 

as S’ern Appalachian 

Archaic 

Gulf 


Cultural Tradition Page Locality or 
Manifestation Reference Map Reference 
Round Grave Culture Middle Eastern 23-4 Figure 4 
Russell Cave Pre Archaic 10 northern Alabama 
Russell Cave—Upper Levels S’ern Appalachian 47 northern Alabama 
Safety Harbor Focus Gulf 53 Florida West Coast 
St. John’s Focus Archaic 12, 14 northeast Florida 
Santa Rosa Period S’ern Appalachian becoming 50, 55-6 northwest Florida 
Gulf 
Sapelo Island Archaic 15, 25 Georgia Coast 
Savannah Period in North- S’ern Appalachian 48-9 Northern Georgia 
ern Georgia 
Savannah I Period on Northern becoming S’ern 34, 50 Georgia Coast 
Georgia Coast Appalachian 
Savannah II Period on S’ern Appalachian 34, 51 Georgia Coast 
Georgia Coast 
Savannah River Focus Archaic 12 northeast Georgia 
Seneca People Northern o New York 
Siouan Speakers Mississippian (?) 64 midwestern U. S. 
in the Midwest 
S’ern Appalachian Tradi- —— 34 et seq. Figure 6 
tion 
Southern Cult —_—— 68 et seq. Figure 13 
Spiro Site Guli 69 Figure 13 
Stalling’s Island Site (see 8,10,14,17 northeast Georgia 
also Savannah River Fo- 
cus) 
Stamp Creek Site—Early Archaic 13 northern Georgia 
Levels 
Summerour Site S’ern Appalachian 47 northern Georgia 
Susquehannock People Northern + Pennsylvania 
Swift Creek Site S’ern Appalachian 36-7, 44 central Georgia 
Talledega Creek Site S’ern Appalachian 45 northeast Alabama 
Tchefuncte Stage of the Gulf 54-5 Gulf Coastal Plain 
Gulf Tradition 
Tchefuncte Period Gulf 55 Louisiana 
Tchula Period Gulf 54-5 northwest Mississippi 
Thom’s Creek Site Archaic becoming S’ern Ap- 35 central South Carolina 
palachian 
Timucua People Gulf 11, 13,52 northern Florida 


North Carolina 
North Carolina 
Louisiana 

central Alabama 
northwest Florida 


northeast Georgia 
northeast Georgia 
New York 

northwest Florida, 
southwest Georgia 


53-4 
30 
70 
2 57 
| 47 
47 
7 27 
51 
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Cultural 
Manifestation 


Page 


Traditior 
Reference 


Locality or 
Map Reference 


Walthour Site 
Watt’s Bar Focus 
Weeden Island Period 


Wilbanks Farm Site 
Wilbanks Period 
Wilmington Focus 
Woodstock Focus 
Woodstock Period 
Yadkin Focus 


Yent Mound 


Northern 34 
Middle Eastern 23, 32 
Gulf 50, 57-8 


S’ern Appalachian 48 
S’ern Appalachian 49, 69 
Northern 32, 33, 47 
S’ern Appalachian 34, 48 
S’ern Appalachian 48 
Middle Eastern becoming 32 
Northern 
S’ern Appalachian becoming 63 
Gulf 


Georgia Coast 

Figure 4 

northwest Florida, 
southwest Georgia 

northern Georgia 

northern Georgia 

Figure 5 

northern Georgia 

northern Georgia 

Figure 5 


northwest Florida 
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